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WESTMINSTER CHANGES, 1906. 


Cosserr found it needful in 
his day to speak of London as a “ great wen,” 
we can hardly think what he would call it 
in the present day ; but we may feel assured 
that that master of vigorous English would 
be at no loss for an expressive phrase to 
convey his impression. What would be 
his ideas about the changes already made | 
and those still going on ? Westminster in the 
past year saw a good many changes, many 
of them, however, merely continuations of 
what had been previously begun. 

To start with the huge pile of buildings 
put up by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners— 
primarily for their own offices, and for an 
investment—at the corner of Millbank 
Street and Great College Street, it may be 
said that outwardly the building is complete, 
as is also the greater portion of the internal 
fitting. The Commissioners have entered 
their new offices, and have consequently let 
those which they occupied in Whitehall 
Place for so many years, and which of late 
they had found terribly cramped. Some of 
the other offices are also in use. The first 
door in Great College Street is numbered 3 
in that thoroughfare (why No. 1 has been 


to the offices of Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr. H 

Passmore, the former gentleman being the 
architect to the Commissioners, and the 
designer of the building in which he now 
finds himself luxuriously housed. He, too 

has left the neighbourhood of Whitehall, 
having vacated his office in Whitehall Yard. 
formerly occupied by Mr. Ewan Christian, 
a well-known architect of an earlier era, 
The next door is numbered 5, and leads to 
the offices of Messrs. Clutton, the well- 
known surveyors, who also have left White- 
hall Place, this arrangement being evidently 
for convenience. Round the corner in 
Little College Street there are two doors 
giving access to offices, No. 1 being occupied 
by Messrs. Smiths, Gore & Co., and No. 3 
by Messrs. Jennings, White & Foster, com- 
missioners for oaths. A portion of the 
roadway in Great College Street, and the 
whole of that in Little College Street, have 
been widened, but are not yet finished. In 
Millbank Street matters remain pretty much 
as at the close of 1905, except that all the 
wharves and other premises on the river- 
_ side are in a more deplorable and dilapidated 
{condition as time goes on. Two houses 
‘have been demolished, and an addition 
erected for the Electric Generating Com- 
pany, which seems somewhat peculiar as 
all the tenants are virtually under notice to 
quit. In Church Street, nearly opposite, lead- 
ing from Millbank Street, to the east end of 
the church of St. John the Evangelist in 
Smith Square, some houses (about four or 
five) were at the end of the year being de- 
molished. They were of no particular 
merit, nearly all let out in tenements, but 
one of them had been the residence of several 
Westminster curates in the past. With 
these houses has been obliterated from the 
map of London Horse and Groom Yard 

which at its Church Street end was only a 
thoroughfare for pedestrians; but at the 
other end in Wood Street it was much wider 

and contained some stables, warehouses. 
&e. I believe that the fiat has been issued 
for the demolition of the greater portion of 
Tufton Street and the whole of Marsham 
Street, in the interest of an exceedingly 
large scheme for the reconstitution of this 
part of St. John’s parish ; but it is difficult 
to get any particulars, as the people are 
inclined to keep what information they 
have to themselves ; at the close of the year. 

however, nothing had been done. In Smith 
Square, North Street, and Romney Street 
there was no change from the previous year 

but the immediate future is full of uncer- 
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The land at the corner of Wood Street 
and Tufton Street was acquired at the 
beginning of the year by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, as its home in 
Delahay Street had been bought by the 
Government, it being within the scheme for 
housing some important departments. This 


house, which at the end of the year just | 


closed was still in the Society's occupation, 
was purchased by the Government for 
27,0001. but up to that time no steps had been 
taken towards the erection of the * suitable 
home in which to live, or rather from which 
to extend to all parts of the world.” 1t has 
also been written that 


‘no one can aecuse the Society, which kept its 


205th birthday last year, of having made undue 


haste to provide itself with a house, for it has lived | 
for nearly 205 years, either in no house at all, or at | 


best (during the last thirty years) in a house which 
it purchased, but which was not properly adapted 
for this work.” 

A full description of the old house will be 
found in The Mission Field for February, 
1906. It is claimed that the site chosen 
for its new home will afford ample room 
for a building which will enable the work to | 
be carried on in comfort, unhampered by | 
lack of space, for many years to come. 

At the corner of Tufton Street and Great | 
College Street is the home of the Society of | 
St. John the Evangelist. The chapel (of. 
which the foundation stone was laid by the | 
Bishop of London on 20 July, 1904) has | 
been completed, and was consecrated by the | 
same prelate on 21 July last year. He was) 
assisted at the ceremony by the Bishop 
of Springtield, Illinois. The service was 
strictly private, as so many persons wished 
to be present that all had to be refused— 
the building being very small. Next to the 
chapel stands the new building, known as 
the Parish Institute of St. John’s. It was 
opened for use in December, but what may 
be called its “ official ’’ opening has been 
delayed, I believe, in order that the Duke 
of Westminster may take part in it. The 
building may be suitable for the purpose for 
which it has been designed, but to most of 
the casual observers the massive pillars 
will. I fear, give it a heavy appearance. 
Such a building has been long wanted, and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce is to be congratulated 
on having at last overcome the many diffi- 
culties by which its inception was _ beset. 
Its front covers one entrance to the now 
obliterated Black Dog Alley. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


be continued.) 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 
(See 10 8. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3.) 
VOL. IL, ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 


Pp. 1-16. The progress of love, in four eclogues. 
16-18. Soliloquy of a beauty in the country. 
Written at Eton school. 
19-25. Blenheim, written at the univ. of Oxford 
in 1727. 
25-30. To the reverend Dr. Ayscough at Oxford, 
_written from Paris in 1728. 
31-4. To Mr. Poyntz ((D.N.B.’), ambassador at 
the congress of Noissons in 1728. Written at Paris. 
34-5. Verses to be written under a picture of 
| Mr. Poyntz. 
35-8. Epistle to Mr. Pope from Rome. 1730. 
| 38-41. to my lord —— [Hervey] in 1730, from 
| Worcestershire. 
41-6. Advice toa lady. 1731. 
46.7. Song written in 1732. 


| Delia was Mary Greville, eldest daughter of 


_the Hon. Algernon Greville, wife of Shuck- 
burgh Boughton, and mother of the eighth 
and ninth baronets of the family of Boughton. 


was one of the bedechamber women to. 


Queen Charlotte, died Cavendish Square, 
| London, 1 March, 1786 (Gent. Mag., 1786, 
pt. i. 267). 

47-8. Song written in 1733. 

49-50. Damon and Delia, in imitation of Horace 
and Lydia, written in 1732. 

51-2. Ode in imitation of Pastor Fido, written 
abroad in 1729. 

2-4. Part of an elegy of Tibullus translated. 

OW 

55. Song written in 1732. 

56. [Lines] Written jt Mr. Pope’s house at 
Twickenham, which he‘had lent to Mrs. G—lle 
(Greville] in August, 1735. 

57. Epigram. 

57. [Lines] to Mr. West at Wickham in 17 

58-66. Set of poems addressed to Miss Lucy F— 
[Miss Fortescue, afterwards his wife]. 
ae To the memory of the same lady, a monody. 

sti. 

Gray (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 
Wharton :— 

‘*Have you seen Lyttelton’s Monody on_ his 
Wife's death? there are parts of it too stiff and 
poetical; but others truly tender and elegiac, as 
one would wish.” 

79. Verses, part of an epitaph on the same lady. 
All the above are by George, first Lord 
Lyttelton (‘D.N.B.’). Nichols says that 
the poem addressed to Ayscough (above, 
pp. 25-30), Lyttelton’s tutor at Oxford and 
later Dean of Bristol, was by Anne, sister to 
Lord Lyttelton, who afterwards married the 
Dean. Ayscough d. 16 August, 1763. 

80-108. On the abuse of travelling, a canto in 
imitation of Spenser. 

Gray (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 78), writing 
to Richard West, 1740, says :— 
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“Mr. Walpole and I have frequently wondered 
you should never mention a certain imitation of 
Spenser published last year by a namesake of yours 
with which we are all enraptured and enmarvailed.” 

105-66. The institution of the order of the Garter, 

a dramatic poem. 
The last two poems are by Gilbert West 
((D.N.B.). Walpole says that his mother 
was by her first marriage Lady Langham, 
and by her second marriage the wife of West, 
a clergyman. She was the eldest sister of 
Richard, Lord Cobham, who was so offended 
by her marrying a parson that he settled 
his estate on the issue of his second sister, 
afterwards Countess Temple. 

166-85. Epistle to Viscount Cornbury. By R. 
Nugent, atterwards Earl Nugent (‘ D.N.B.’). 

185-98. An epistle. 

198-205. An epistle to a lady. 

Walpole says that Aurelia was 

“Mrs. A. Pitt, sister of the great Lord Chatham, 

maid of honour to Queen Caroline, and privy purse 
to Augusta, Princess of Wales. Died in 1781. 
She was very clever, but eccentric, and 
swore a great deal. ‘‘ Gentle Anna” was 
“Lady Albemarle, Lady Anna Lenox.” 
The “ peerless dame’? was the Duchess of 
Norfolk, Mary Blount. Altho? in —— 
combine ” was the “ Countess of Cardigan, 
afterwards Duchess of Montagu.” 

205-7. An epistle to Mr. Pope. 

207-10. Epistle to Pollio [Lord Chesterfield] from 

the Hills of Howth. 
S—'s shape and R—’s face refer to Lady 
Fanny Shirley and Sarah Cadogan, Duchess 
of Richmond. ‘‘To mock the works of 
Kent ’ alludes to the designer of modern 
gardening. ‘* Poor with all a H—t’s store,” 
i.e., Sir Gilbert Heathcote (‘ D.N.B.’). 

210-12. An ode to Wm. Pultney, Esq.—Published 

anonymously in 1739. 
The opening stanza, ‘‘ Remote from liberty 
and truth,” &c., referring to Nugent’s educa- 
tion as a Roman Catholic, and part of the 
seventh, ‘‘ Though Cato liv’d though Tully 
spoke,” are proverbial. Gray (‘ Letters,’ 
i. 184) says, “ Mr. Nugent sure did not write 
his own ode,” and he was suspected of paying 
Mallet to write it. Walpole’s comment on 
the last stanza, which relates to Pulteney 
and concludes with ‘‘ shall tell the patriot’s 
name,” is, ‘‘ Both the poet and the patriot 
turned courtiers.” 

213-15. Ode to Lord Lonsdale. 

215-19. Three odes. 

290-28. Ode to mankind address’d to the Prince, 
with introduction to the Prince. 

228-30. Verses to Camilla. 

230-33. To Clarissa. 


This piece is stated in Gent. Mag., 1780, 


p- 122, to be “ a disgrace to this collection ”’ ; 
it was, however, retained in the 1782 edition. 

234. An inscription on the tomb to his father and 
ancestors. 

234-9. Epigrams. 

All the above are by Nugent. 

240-50. The danger_of writing verse, by William 
Whitehead, esy. (* D.N.B.’). 

‘** A very good thing ” (Shenstone, ‘ Letters,” 
p- 15). 

251-3. To the honourable......{Charles Townshend, 
one of his friends at Cambridge]. 

253-7. To Mr. Garrick. 

257-8. Nature to Dr. Hoadly, on his comedy of 
‘The Suspicious Husband.’ 

259-60. The youth and the philosopher, a fable. 

261-3. An ode to a gentleman, on his pitching a 
tent in his garden. 

263-5. On a message card in verse, sent by a lady. 

265-6. The je ne scai quoy, a song.—Also printed 
in The Museum, i. 131. 

The above are also by Whitehead. Gray 
(‘ Letters,’ i. 184) says :— 

“T like Mr. Whitehead’s little poems, I mean: 
the ode on a tent, the verses to Garrick, and par- 
ticularly those to Charles Townshend, better than 
anything I had seen before of him.” 

266-9. Ode on a distant prospect of Eton college, 
by Mr. Gray (‘ D.N.B.’). 

270-72. Ode [on the spring]. 

272-4. Ode on the death of a favourite cat (Horace 
Walpole’s) drowned in a tub of gold fishes. 

The last two are also by Gray. These 
pieces were given to Dodsley by Walpole. 

274-9. Monody on the death_of Queen Caroline, 
by Richard West, esq. (‘D.N.B.’), son to the 
chancellor of Ireland. 
It was included in the collection at Walpole’s 
request. Gray (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 173) 
says this piece, “in spite of the subject,” is 
excellent. Some of the lines in it con- 
tained the germs of Gray’s own poetry. 

280-86. A pipe of tobacco in imitation of six 
several authors: I. Cibber. II. Ambrose Philips. 
III. Thomson. IV. Young. V. Pope. VI. Swift. 
By Isaac Hawkins Browne, but the sugges- 
tion of the poem was made by (Chancellor). 
John Hoadly, and No. II. was written by 
him (Gent. Mag., 1776, p. 165). 

287-9. Ode to the hon. C. Y. [Charles Yorke]. 

289-91. From Celia to Chloe. 

291-3. On a fit of the gout. 

293. Horace, ode xiv. book i., imitated in 1746. 
The last four are also by Browne. 

294-300. The female right to literature, in a letter 
to a young lady from Florence [Miss Pratt, after- 
wards La ly Camden]. By Thomas Seward, Canon 
of Lichfield (‘ D.N.B.’). 

300. On Shakespear’s monument at Stratford 


2 upon Avon. 
301. Song. 
gy 302. Chiswick.—The “‘ potent lord” was Richard 
| Boyle, Earl of Burlington. 
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302-6. The indifferent, from the Italian of Meta- 
statio. 

‘The last four are also by Seward. 

306-9. The triumph of indifference, being the 
same ode imitated by an unknown Hand.—This 
poem is in The Museum, iii. 50-53. 

309-12. The Shepherd's farewell to his love; being | 
the same ode, translated by Mr. Roderick. 

This was Richard Roderick, Fellow. of | 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 
He was son of Dr. Charles Roderick, Master 
of Magdalene College, and was educated on 
the foundation at Eton School (Horace 


*“LLAN”: ITS DERIVATION AND 
KINDRED. 
(See 10S. vi. 363.) 

Ir is with the following statement in the 

N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Land,’ that I find myself 
unable to agree :— 

“Cognate with Old-Celtic */and7, fem. (Irish 
Jand, Janu, enclosure; Welsh //an, enclosure, chureh 
Cornish, /an; Breton /ann, heath), whence the 
F. /ande, heath, moor. The pre-Teut. */ondh- is 
not evidenced in the other Aryan langs., but an 
ablaut-variant */endh- appears in Old-Slay. /edina 
heath, desert, and...... in M. Sw. /inda, waste or 
fallow land. 


Walpole’s notes). 
312-18. Three Riddles. It is not with a theoretical Old-Celtie landi, 


318-20. Horace, bk. iv. ode 15 imitated. but with a real ldénon, that Holder in hi 
imitated the Spanish of Loper Alteelt. Sprachschatz” connects the Welsh 
The last five pieces are also by Roderick. 
The Sonnet is reproduced in Nichole’s relationship with Lat. planwm and Gk. 7Adé. 
According to the N.E.D.,’ Fr. lande 
‘ [llustrations of Lit.,’ i. 18 B 
Sonnets, Thomas, betrays the origin of the final dental, which 
These sonnets, with many others, 45 in all, ‘That 
1 left hardly any trace in the Spanish language, 
second line runs “ of ioedeiishe’s titles and although its sway laatod in Spain longer than 
cl 3 ‘it did in the south of France. Lt would pro- 
rancis: lande is an interruption of a chain of 
he Kev. 8 \ cd. May, mere derivation of Bret. lanne. In some 

: : r, even though 1t shou e found de- 
clined” with a dental stem in fairly old 
L tteion. 11 On the death of Miss I M Irish. How easily Celtic lan forms yield to 
Daniel Wray. 13 To the Right Hon. ae 
S were « } Na . Treflan is an old word which had 

Mason (Nichols’s ‘ Lit. Anecdotes,’ ii. 199). | : 
ted in Nichols’s ‘ Illust. of Lit.,’ i 17 piled his dictionary. It has now regained 
quoted in Nichols ust. of Lit., 1. Li. |" currency through Daniel Owen’s tale ‘Y 
The second volume of the 1748 edition Dreflan,’ wherein it is apparently treated as 
contains (pp. 305-30) ‘An epistle from, a diminutive of tref. But that was not the 
Florence,’ ‘ The Beauties,’ and ‘ The Epilogue | old meaning, for it was applied to a district 
to Tamerlane,’ which in the 1766 ed. are in | COMtaining a tr ef. In Mr. Edward Owen's 
vol. iii. invaluable annotated transcript of Bromley’s 
The poems addressed to Miss Lucy F— Survey of the lordship of Kidwelly in 1609 
(vol. ii. pp. 58-66 of the 1766 ed.), to the | (Published as an appendix to the Welsh 
memory of the same lady (pp. 67-78), epi- | Land Commission s Report) I find (p. 21) :— 
taph on her (p. 79), and the contributions “There is also within the sayd comott: [of 
from ‘The Indifferent’ (p. 302) to the end | 
xcep : Ave y volume o lyinge betwene the river of Amon and the Lordship 
the 1748 ed. The poem entitled ‘The | of Gower, and bounded and disjoyned from Gower 


Triumph of Indifference’ in vol. ii. of tl | by the brooke called Cathan, and a_ pl salle 
Ller castell [Lle’r Castell=Castle 


1766 ed. (pp. 306-9) is in vol. iii. of the 1748 | ( 
melbons ‘and besyde the chefe rente goinge out of ye lands 
W. P. CourtTNey. | Sir Wajljter Rice, knight, which he hath pas ts 


” 


ed. (pp. 212-15). 


(7'o be continued.) ye same parishe by discente from his ffather...... 
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Now Striveland is simply an Anglicized form 
of W. Treflan Rhys, 7.e., Rhys’s Treflan.” 
The name has entirely vanished, or at any 
rate only appears in the farm-name Pen- 
Jannau, and that of the little ‘“‘ bede-house ” 
or ‘ baptistry ” (if either is the origin of 
Bettws has quite displaced it. Lle’r 
Castell, however, still remains, and perhaps 
the earlier (Goidhelic) synonym cath (cathair, 
mod. Ir. cahir, W. caer) of that name sur- 
vives in the stream-name Cathan. In the 
O.S. maps similar names in the neighbour- 
hood are spelt caeth, ‘‘ strait,” ‘ narrow,” 
from captivus ; thus Waunglyncath is given 
as Waunglyncaeth (“‘ narrow glen meadow’”’), 
although caeth is never pronounced cdth in 
the district, or indeed anywhere else in 
Wales, so far as I know. The real form, 
however, is evidenced by a farm-name 
Cathilas, close by, which can only mean 
the cath * of” or “on” the Dulas. The 
little glen of Glyncath is now known as 
Glynhir or Cwmllwehwr, that river sepa- 
rating the farms in question from the lan 
which I described in the previous paper. 
Another farm adjoining Waunglyneath was 
once one of the two or three ‘* manors” 
of the ‘‘Comote of Iskennen,” namely, 
Myddynfych (written ‘‘ Metheuuigh” in 
Bromley’s Survey). Mr. Owen has ex- 
plained this as Myddfai; but that place is 
far away from Llandybie, whereas Myd- 
dynfych is still one of the most important 
farms in the parish. Its name, by the way, 
is found also written Myddyfnych ; but as it 
includes a high round hill called Brynmawr, 
I am inclined to think that Mai-ddin-fych 
are the components. It is admirably situ- 
ated as one of the outposts of the Lan. 
Dinbych, in the forms Denbigh and Tenby, 
are familiar to every one. On the upper 
or north-western side of the same Lan is 
Garn-bica, and even a much rarer form of the 
second element, Glynpowys. The forms piga, 
pugu, pych, “ peak,” are found elsewhere ; 
but for powys we must go from Siluria to 
the Central Pyrenees (pic de pouys, &c), 
where, too, lanne, with its Latin equivalent 
plan, reappears south of the landes. Pouy- 
louby and Cathervielle, near Luchon, not to 
mention the “eyes” of the Garonne, seem 
strangely familiar forms to one born near 
Glynpowys, Cathilas, and Llwechwr’s ‘‘Eye.” 
I have already mentioned the curious name 
Y Pédl at Carreg Cennen, which may be 
from Lat. palum, but is just as likely to be 
akin to the Pyrenean Pales or Pic de Burat, 
&c., and Celtic rather than Latin, just as the 
Pyrenean coume is. The numerous las 
stream-names in Llandybie and its neigh- 


bourhood—Lash, Dulas, Gwenlais, Marles— 
remind one irresistibly of the Louzon, Lys, 
Lastie, &c., of the Central Pyrenees. But 
within a few hours’ brisk walk of my Lan 
there is a still more interesting stream-name, 
for it is unique in Wales. 

Mr. Tozer in his ‘ Lectures on the Geo- 
graphy of Greece ’ speaks (p. 89) of 
‘a group of names, Neda and Nedon in Messenia, 
and Nestus in Thrace, from a root nad, which does 
appear elsewhere in Greek, but is used for a river 
in Sanskrit, and signifies to ‘ roar.’” 
Now nad means a “ bellowing” in Welsh, 
and the corresponding verb nadu, to bellow 
or roar, is also in use; while Neste 1s a 
generic name for mountain streams in the 
Central Pyrenees, with specific applications 
in particular localities. It is curious that 
even so far back as thirty years ago an 
eminent Oxford lecturer should have ignored 
not only the Pyrenees, but even Glamorgan- 
shire. It is to the river Nedd (pronounced 
to rime with “bathe ’’), in English Neath, 
that I refer. A river-name in Welsh is 
feminine, and if Nedd had a masculine form 
it would be Nudd (pronounced to rime 
with ‘“‘breathe’’). That form, too, 1s 
found in Welsh, but it means thick 
white mist,” not quite synonymous with 
the common word niul (“fog”). Prof. 
Rhys in his ‘ Celt. Myth.’ identifies Nudd 
with Lludd, with the Irish Nuada Argetlam 
(““N. of the Silver Hand”), and with the 
Nodens, Nodons, or Nudens, the remains of 
whose temple have been found at Lydney, 
‘on the western bank of the Severn, in the 
territory of the ancient Silures.” He ignores 
the W. common noun nudd and the Pyrenean. 
Pic de Néthou, the highest point in the 
Pyrenees, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the other places mentioned in this 
paper. I am aware that the inscription 
supposed to attest the existence of the god 
dwelling on “‘lantique Olympe du dieu 
Nethon,” as M. A. Joanne puts it in the first 
edition of his excellent ‘Itinéraire des 
Pyrénées,’ has been proved not to do so; 
but in the teeth of his own Silurian Nodens, 
I quite fail to see how a mistaken reading 
on an inscribed stone could have led Mr. 
Rhys to disbelieve the godship of the 
Pyrenean Nethon. The salient phenomena 
of the Pic de Néthou are the violent squalls 
of wind and the masses of white mist that 
they whirl around it. Everything that I 
have read on this subject leads me to the 
belief that the Silures migrated from the 
Spanish slopes of the Pyrenees in the second 
century B.c., travelling along the more 
central parts until they reached the com- 
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modious harbourage at the north-western 
extremity of the Peninsula. The river Sil 
possibly still retains their name, and these 
mountaineers were doubtless piloted to the 
opposite shores of Britain by the seafaring 
Artabrians, who would tell them that they 
must now, owing to the Belgic settlements 
of the south-eastern parts of the island, 
sail further to the west than previous Penin- 
sular emigrants, and so they first touched 
land in the Scilly Islands, which still bear 
their name, just as, I would suggest, Annette 
Head does that of Nethon (or Aneto). 

“In a westerly direction the rapid tides surge 
and eddy among innumerable rocks, objects  pic- 
turesque and pleasing to tourists wafted round 
them by a summer breeze, but as terrible when 
beheld white with foam and eataracts of raging 
water from the deck of some luckless vessel driving 
towards the land.” —* Murray’s Handbook to Devon 
and Cornwall,’ p. 475. 

L have already instanced the form pych. 
The two rocky eminences in Glamorganshire 
called Pen Pych and Pen Hydd (“Stag 
Head’) have caused much controversy 
among local antiquaries. 1 need say no 
more about the former, but the latter may 
possibly have been Pen Nudd (Nudd’s 
Head). 

While putting these notes together, I have 
seen—but only by a mere glance, unfor- 
tunately — an interesting paper the 
Archeologia Cambrensis on some prehistoric 
hearths found lately in South Wales. Two of 
these have been discovered close to Llwchwr’s 
“Eye,” two others on the farm of Gelli- 
Shiffor, and one at Garnbica. 
these spots is on the north-eastern edge of 
my Lan, the second on the southern edge 
of it, and the third on the north-western 
edge. I venture to submit that they are 
‘prehistoric in a qualified sense only— 
that they are, in fact, parts (inhabited out- 
posts, say) in a complete system of defence 
of a Celtic lan or oppidum, of which we have 
a glimpse in Cesar, Tacitus, and Strabo. 
One detail given by the Jast-named author 
is that they “hut themselves” (xaAvfo- 
movouvrat) therein, which may refer either 
to such structures as have been traced in 
the so-called ** prehistoric hearths,” or to 
such earth-pits as Leland says were to be 
found at the foot of the ** Blake Mountayne,”’ 
“made with Hand, large lykea Bowle at the Heade, 
and narrow in the Botom, overgrowen in the Swart 
with tine Grase, and be scatterd here and there 
about the Quarters where the Heade of Kennen 
River is that cummythe by Carre Kennen. And 
sume of these will receyve a Hunderth Men, sum 
2 Hunderethe.” 


I have never seen these pits, but I have 


/pastures new, they forgot them. 


The first of | 


'been able to appreciate the 
theory or any general formula of that kind. 


always understood that they were to be 
found near the “* Trap ” pass of what L have 
called Lan” in this paper. L add, 
before passing on, that the river-name 
Llwehwr bears, L venture to suggest, that 
of the Pyrenean god Lixon (as Luchon does). 

Prof. Rhys, in dealing with Nuada 
Argetlim, says that he had lost his arm in 
a battle. It is a well-known fact that 
hundreds of the bravest heroes of  pre- 
Christian Spain had their right hands cut 
off by the Romans. The very name of the 
Lusitanian hero Viriathus is found in early 
Welsh pedigrees the parallel form 
Gwriad. That name and the exploits of 
him who bore it might well have been 
carried to their South Walian settlement 
by the emigrant Silures, there to give birth 
in process of time to the tales of the mythical 
Arthur and his Table Round. In that case 
Arthur’s “twelve great battles” may be 
simply an echo of those of Viriathus, and 
the real cradle of the Arthurian legends may 
have been on the same chivalric ground as 
that of Roland and his paladins and that of 
the Cid. 

One word in conclusion as to my attitude 
towards Celtic mythology. I have never 
“solar myth 


The Celts in their migrations carried their 
beliefs and superstitions with them, but 
sometimes perhaps, amid fresh woods and 
But that 
these gods had a way of reclaiming the 
lapsed allegiance of their whilom devotees 
may be illustrated by a trivial incident that 
once happened to myself. One bright 
spring morning some years ago I was walking 
down Bond Street at a good pace. On 
passing a fishmonger’s shop, L cast an admir- 
ing but casual glance at the salmon and trout 
that adorned the tradesman’s deftly ar- 
ranged slab. Suddenly a subtle whiff 
assailed my nostrils, instantaneously in- 
vaded the mysterious avenues of memory, 
and brought up before my mental eye the 
picture of a little boy who had been working 
busily for over an hour at diverting the 
course of a babbling brook, and who was 
tossing out troutlets from the dried-up 
pools on to the grassy margin odoriferous 
with meadowsweet. I had grassed many 


a trout in many different circumstances 
since that far-off time, but one may 
easily realize that such a _ vivid re- 


minder would have been avery imperative 
‘call’? to a forgetful worshipper from the 
long-neglected mountain deity or river 
goddess of a long-left early home. Such a 
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“call” as that could only affect, of course, 
an actual emigrant, but it might be effective 
in rooting an old belief, with its old names, 
in the alien soil. J. P. Owen. 


MILTONIANA.—It is perhaps worth while 
recording certain parallels to, if not actual 
sources of, the following passages in Milton. 
As far as I know, they have not been noticed 
before. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vi. 238 :— 

Each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. 
Compare Xenophon, ‘Hell,’ ii. 4, 16: 
Tovey Orws ExaTds TLS 
VUKDS GITLOTATOS WV, 

* Paradise Lost,’ vi. 769 :— 

And twenty thousand—I their number heard— 

Chariots of God. 

The Angel explains that he knew the exact 
number of the heavenly host, just as the 
messenger explains that he knew the exact 
number of the Persian ships at Salamis, 
‘Eschylus, * Persae,’ 340 :— 

Se, kati yap oldu, av, K.7.A. 

‘Paradise Lost,’ xi. 399 :-— 

Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir. 
While most of the place-names in this 
famous catalogue occur in Camoens, three 
of the above-quoted occur in one line 
(‘ Lusiads,’ i. 54) :— 

Quiloa, de Mombaca e de Sofala. 
Did Milton know of Camoens’s work ?” 
Camoens does not identify Ophir with 
Sofala, but in x. 124 he mentions the belief 
(‘alguns imaginaram’”’) that Ophir was 
situated in the Golden Chersonese, a place 
also mentioned in this pasasge of Milton. 

In ‘ Paradise Regained,’ iv. 458, storms 
and convulsions of nature are said to be 
to the universe 

as inconsiderable 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 

To man’s less universe. 

The germ of this idea is to be found in 
Lucretius, vi. 648 et sqq., where the poet, 
after having described various natural dis- 
turbances, such as earthquakes, volcanoes, 
Says :— 

Numyguis enim nostrum miratur, si quis in artus 

Accepit calido febrim fervore coortam 

Aut alium quemvis morbi per membra dolorem ? 

C. W. Bropriss. 


_Georce IIL. anp “ Waar.” (See 10 S. 
vi. 516.)—My grandfather, who was born 
in 1764 and died in 1843, lived at Staines 
from November, 1799, to April, 1801. One 


day when walking near Windsor he saw a 
stout elderly gentleman on horseback. As 
he rode carelessly, the horse stumbled, and 
the rider was on the point of falling, when 
my grandfather ran to his assistance, and 
helped him to recover his seat. The gentle- 
man then said: “Thank you, thank you, 
thank you! Who are you, who are you, 
who are you?” But my grandfather had 
barely time to recognize that it was the king 
before he rode away, and he heard no more 
of it. W.. 


Hapsip iTS PRONUNCIATION.— 
In M.A.P. for 19 January there are some 
amusing lines commencing as follows :— 


Hail! Happy Habib Ullah, 
With your friend the crazy Mullah— 
‘That reverend gent of cullah,” 
That spiritual Peer. 


One must not be too critical with humorous 
verse, but there are many readers who like 
to know the correct pronunciation of any 
name figuring prominently in the papers, 
so 1 venture to say that the above gives 
quite a wrong idea of the scansion of the 
name Habib Ullah. The stress should fall 
upon the last syllable of each of its two 
elements. Habib rimes with glebe or qrebe : 
Ullah rimes with Shah. The meaning of 
the name is “ Beloved of God.” 
Jas. Piatr, Jun. 


Link witH CHARLES I.’s EXECUTION.— 
I append an extract from The Derby Daily 
Telegraph of 17 January, which may be 
worthy of record in the always interesting 
pages of ‘N. & :— 

“An interesting Derbyshire ‘ Link with the past’ 
is recalled by Mr. J. H. Sharpley, ot Hattield 
College, Doncaster, in a letter to The Shepfie// Tele- 
grape. He says :—‘ In 1872, when a boy, staying at 
Hulland Ward, Derbyshire, I called on an old lady, 
Elizabeth Durose, then 97, widow of a farmer, who 
told me that her grandmother, when a girl, had 
known a man—a distant relative—who had wit- 
nessed the execution of Charles I. The old lady 
then took out of a corner cupboard an old prayer- 
book, bound in black leather, which was, I fancy, 
of the time of Queen Anne, for I remember it had a 
frontispiece picturing a parson in gown and hands, 
and wearing a long wig, saying prayers in a * three- 
decker.’ Opening it at the form of service for the 
30th January, she showed me a piece of coarse 
linen, of the colour of a dead leaf, which she said 
was a portion of a handkerchief which had been 
dipped in the King’s blood, and was given to her 
grandmother by the above eye-witness. When it 
tirst passed into her possession it was nearly entire, 
but her children had played with it, and this was 
all that she had managed to preserve.’” 


Hulland Ward is a picturesque village 
five miles from Ashbourne. 
MaRMADUKE E. BUCKLE. 
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Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* Porsoy.”—In ‘Sport and Travel,’ by 
G. H. Kingsley (ed. 1900), 472 (dated 1853), 
1 find * his stream in which he himself was 
wont to popjoy in a very aboriginal manner.” 
And T. Hughes, ‘Tom Brown,’ chap. ii. 
has ** After a whole afternoon’s popjoying 
they caught three or four small coarse fish.” 
What is this verb popjoy 2? Is it school slang 
or local dialect ? how is it made up ? and 
what does it exactly mean ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


* PoRTOBELLO.”’—What is this game, and 
whence the name ? John Howard, ‘State 
of the Prisons in England and Wales ’ (1780), 
p. 206, has :— 

“At my tirst visit [to the King’s Bench Prison] 
there was a wine-club and a beer-club : and one can 
scarcely ever enter the walls without seeing parties 
at skittles, missisippi, portobe//o, tennis, tives, &c.” 
Also (ed. 1792) p. 13 :— 

“Gaming in various forms is very frequent: 
cards, dice, skittles, missisippi and portobel/o, 
billiards, tives, tennis, &e.” 

Information will oblige. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


‘COLLECTION OF THOUGHTS,’ 1707.—This 
early collection of poetical quotations is 
anonymous. Can any one supply the com- 
piler's name? Its full title is as follows: 
“A Collection of the Most Natural and 
Sublime Thoughts, viz., Allusions, Similes, 
Descriptions, and Characters of Persons 
and Things, that are in the best English 
Poets. London, printed by 8. Buckley, 
1707,” Svo, 482 pages, followed by ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Rhymes,’ pp. viii, 36. 

C. W. 

Str THomas Matory.—In 1469 Thomas 
Glegg, of Gayton, was granted by Ed- 
ward IV. a general pardon for all offences 
committed by him in siding with the house 
of York. The pardon, which is enrolled 
on the Recognizance Rolls of Chester (No. 141, 
m. 9, 2), is of great length. Towards the end 
a proviso is inserted that it shall not extend 
to Humphry Nevyle, miles; ‘‘Thomas Malarie, 
miles”; Robert Marchall, late of Culneham, 
Oxon, Esq. ; Hugo Mulle, late of London; 
Gervase Clifton ; Wm. Verdon, late of Lon- 
don, ** skryvener,” and various Welshmen; or 
to any person by authority of any Parliament 


attainted for high treason, &c.; or to the 
Mayor and Company of the Staple of Calais ; 
and many others. Is this not Sir Thomas 
Malory of ‘Morte D’Arthur’ fame? The 
period coincides, and the juxtapositiom with 
Welshmen is significant. cannot find, 
however, that he was ever concerned with 
the Wars of the Roses. R. 8.-B. 

[Would a knight be described as “miles”? There 
were several families of the name of Malory ; see 
the * D.N.B."] 


Rey. R. Grant, piep 1826.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
concerning the Rev. R. Grant ? He was 
born in 1744, usher of Westminster School 
1764-72, vicar of Blackbourton 1771, Wen- 
nington 1772, and Stanstead Mountfichet 
1782, where he died in 1826. I should be 
glad to know anything concerning either 
himself or his descendants. L. E. T 


STEDCOMBE OR STUDCOMBE HOUSE, NEAR 
AxmovutTH.—This house figures in the great 
Civil War. Who was the original owner of 
it ? A. R. BAyLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


BRETT, BARONET, KILLED 1644.—Who was 
the above ? A. R. BAYLEY. 


BIBLE CONTAINING GENEALOGY.—Could 
any of your readers tell me of the present 
whereabouts of a Bible printed in black- 
letter in 1613, containing the genealogy of 
the London and Hewit (?) families? The 
Bible was last seen at Honiton, in Devon- 
shire, many years ago. 

Percy E. NEWBERRY. 

40, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 


Pictures at TEDpINcron.—In the refer- 
ence room of the Carnegie Free Library at 
Teddington have been placed eight alle- 
gorical life-size paintings which have just 
been restored and removed here from the 
walls of Elmfield House, one of the oldest 
buildings in the parish, where they had 
remained unobserved for years. The paint- 
ings bear names as follows: Silvia Samai, 
Silvia Edifica(?), Silvia Europea, Silvia 
AXritrea, Silvia Agrippina, Silvia Persica, 
Silvia Frigia, and Silvia Tiburtina. Can 
any one tell to what personages these subjects 
refer? The name of the painter is not 
visible on any of the portraits, but the opinion 
expressed by most of the connoisseurs who 
have seen them is that they are the work 
of a Dutch or Flemish master. By whom 
they were placed in Elmfield House is not 
known; but it is believed that they were 
there before Herzen, the Russian revolu- 
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tionist, took up his residence there many 
years ago whilst an exile in England. The 
figures are richly draped, and each is 
bedecked with jewels in gold ornaments— 
in one case with the addition of a garland of 
flowers on the head, as well as around the 
small medallion picture in the corner, repre- 
senting the Nativity and other episodes in 
the life and death of Christ. 
Br. Le Werr. 


Teddington. 


EDINBURGH STAGE: BLanp: GLOVER.— 
Wanted genealogical particulars of the 
connexion between families of Glover and 
Bland. In Dibdin’s ‘ Annals of the Edin- 
burgh Stage’ it is stated that John Bland, 
of the Theatre Royal, was an ancestor of 
William Glover, the painter, whose father 
was Edmund Glover, son of the famous 
Mrs. Glover, and proprietor of Prince’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, who died in 1860. John 
Bland was of an old Irish race, and before 
he took to the stage was a cornet of dragoons, 
carried the colours of his corps at Dettingen, 
was taken prisoner at Fontenoy, and served 
subsequently under Col. (afterwards General) 
Honeywood in repressing the Jacobite rising 
in 1745. He was for many years treasurer 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Mrs. 
Glover’s daughter married a John Bland, an 
actor, and both were at the Olympic, with 
Madame Vestris, about 1826. John Bland, 
the T.R.E. treasurer, died in 1806. The 
writer is most anxious to learn all about his 
descendants. J. F. FULLER. 

Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 

[See the articles on John Bland at 9 S. xii. 207, 
277; and especially that by Mr. W. J. LAWRENCE 
at 10S. iv. 204. ] 


QUADI AND MarcomManni.—Gibbon says : 

“Mareus Antoninus obliged the vanquished 
Quadi and the Marcomanni to supply him with a 
large body of troops, which he sent into Britain.” 
Is anything known as to where these troops 
were sent, or is there any account of the 
Quadi in later accounts of early Britain ? 
Is it known to what part of Spain a large 
portion of the tribe went when driven from 
the banks of the Danube ? Le D: 
_ [A full list of Gibbon’s authorities will be found 
in Prof. Bury’s edition of the great history. ] 


‘STEDANESE.”—In the Chertsey Car- 
tulary in the Public Record Office is a rental 
made 22 Sept., 1444, of lands at Fremley 
(If. 28b sqq.). On If. 29 are several instances 
of this word, e.g. : — 

“Ricardus Bristowe [Custumarius] tenet unum 
Mesuagium et unam virgatam terre native...... unam 


purpresturam apud Bradmore et unum Buticium 
pro ingressu habendo in la lyecroft. 

“Ricardus Eyre atte Mershe tenet unum_mesua- 
gium et unam virgatam terre...... unum Croftum 
vocatum ©. *hecrotte et Axelane unum Buticium 


ibidem...... ©u reddit inde de annuo Redditu cum 
certo Tallagio et j Stedanese. x. s. xj. d. q. 
‘*Willelmus at Mershe...... reddit...... cum certo 


Tallagio et Stedanec{io] ad iiijor terminos usuales 
ix. s. viij. d. 

I shall be glad to know the meaning jof 
the English “ stedanese ”’ (Latinized ‘ sted- 
anec[{ium ?]”’). Q. V. 


Lame Doc Porm.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply the name of the author and 
the remaining verses of this poem? It 
begins 

A long day’s journey there lay before ; 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn ; 
I saw the road by hill and moor ; 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 
F. H. Suck.ine. 


Srr Cosmo Gorpon, Byron BIOGRAPHER. 
—In 1824 Knight & Lacey published an 
octavo pamphlet (80 pp.) entitled “ Life 
and Genius of Lord Byron, by Sir Cosmo 
Gordon.” Who was this person? I can 
find no ‘‘ Sir”? Cosmo of the period, either 
as knight or baronet. The pamphlet con- 
tains many blunders, such as the statement 
that Byron was born in Aberdeenshire. 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


SONNETS BY ALFRED AND FREDERICK 
Tennyson. — ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for 
1832 (Smith, Elder & Co.) contains two 
sonnets (one by Alfred and the other by 
Frederick Tennyson) which I do not re- 
member to have seen before. The difference 
between the styles of the two brothers as 
exemplified in these two compositions is 
remarkable. Alfred’s sonnét, which begins 

Me my own Fate to lasting sorrow doometh, 
reminds one of the ‘ Ode to Claribel,’ and is 
dull, pretentious, and insincere. Frederick’s 
sonnet, on the other hand, addressed to 
Nature, is joyous, bird-like, and full of the 
zest of life, and winds up 

Sure thou art everlasting, and in thee 
There is a part of our eternity. 
Have these poems been reprinted ? 
JoHN HEBB. 


Parry AND Famities.—The will 
of Sybilla Halley, widow of Edmund Halley, 
jun., surgeon R.N. (found recently by Mr. 
Ralph J. Beevor, of St. Albans), is dated 
1 May, 1771; proved 13 Nov., 1772 (P.C.C., 
Register Taverner, folio 406); and gives 
bequests to good friend Catherine Beaumont, 


— 
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wife of John Beaumont, lighterman, of 
East Greenwich ; and to the testator’s two 
granddaughters Sybilla Parry and Sarah 
Parry (the latter then under age). This 
document proves the (then) existence of 
descendants of Dr. E. Halley (1656-1742), 
and supports the theory printed at 9 8. xi. 
464. Sybilla Halley’s will is made as of 
East Greenwich, Ixent. 
supply particulars of the Parry descendants, 
if any known ? EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 
1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


Joun Custis.—Did the American family 
of Custis migrate from Nottinghamshire 
or the north part of Lincolnshire, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Gainsborough ? 
L possess a copy of ‘ Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Lilburn Tryed and Cast; or, His Case and 
Craft discovered. ... Published by Authority. 
London, Printed by M. Simmons in Alders- 
gate-street, 1653." It contains on a fly- 
leaf at the beginning three signatures of a 
John Custis, written in a good and clear 
hand, which I have no doubt is that of its 
first owner. It may not be straying away 
from the subject to note that the above- 
mentioned work contains references to John 
Lilburne’s riotous doings in the Isle of 
Axholme. The volume belonged to a 
member of an old yeoman family whose 
ancestors may very possibly have taken 
part in the Isle of Axholme disturbances. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Lapy Hatrron: ‘Two GENTLEMEN OF 
Verona.’—This play is said to be founded 
on B. Yonge’s translation of Montemayor’s 
‘Diana.’ Yonge was at the Middle Temple, 
and dedicated an earlier work to Sir William 
Hatton. Can any one inform me whether 
the Lady Hatton who was Bacon’s cousin, 
and whom he wanted to marry was the 
widow of this Sir William ? If not, what was 
the relationship AmBROsE T. PEyTon. 

47, Connaught Street, W. 


‘Lawyers In Love.’—I should be glad 
to hear where I could obtain the book 
‘Lawyers in Love; or, Passages from the 
Life of a Chancery Barrister.’ The author 
is unknown to me. D. B. 


Smr JoHN Barnarpv’s DEscENDANTS.— 
Sir John Barnard, Kt., the worthy and 
eminent Lord Mayor of London in 1737-8 
(d. 1764), left one son, John (d. ec. 1784), 
known as a collector of drawings of the old 
masters, the sale catalogue of which is in the 
British Museum. Was this family further 
extended ? 


Can any reader | 


Jane Barnard, the younger of Sir John’s 
daughters, was married to the Hon. Henry 
Temple (d. 1740), and thus was grandmother 
of Henry John Temple, third Viscount 
Palmerston, the Prime Minister. 

W. L. Rerron. 


ADRIAN GILBERT, of Wilton, Wilts, Esq. 
Consistory of Sarum. Inv. and account 
3 June, 1628. Was he related to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert ? E. ALDWoRTH. 

Laverstock Vicarage, Salisbury. 

HEALING SPRINGS FLOWING TOWARDS 
THE SoutTH.—It is a prevalent Welsh super- 
stition that every spring with healing pro- 
perties must have its outlet towards the 
south. See ‘ By-Gones,’ 1893-4, pp. 23, 
258. Is this belief known in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Brittany or other 
parts of France ? 

The idea that holy wells should be visited 
at midsummer, which seems to be an allied 
superstition, is widely spread. TAGs 


Replies. 


PUBLIC OFFICE=POLICE OFFICE, 
POLICE COURT. 
(10 8. vii. 47.) 

As Dr. Murray says, the Act of 1792, 
cited by ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
in 1838, authorizes the establishment of 
“seven several public offices,” and nowhere 
speaks of them as police offices. As this 
statute also refers to ‘“*the public office in 
Bow Street,” it would appear that the in- 
tention was to extend the term *‘‘ public 
office,” which was already well known in 
connexion with the Bow Street Office, to the 
new establishments. But this intention 
either never took effect or was soon departed 
from, as Dr. Murray shows. I have not 
up to the present been able to ascertain 
whether there was any statutory authority 
for using ‘* police office ” instead of ** public 
office,” or whether this was merely popular. 
Unfortunately, no general index to the 
repealed statutes of this period is published. 
At any rate, by 1822 the Legislature recog- 
nized the custom, since the 3 Geo. IV. ¢. 55 
speaks of “ police offices” and * the public 
office in Bow Street.” This, it will be noted, 
is the same phraseology as that used by the 
writer of the article in ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ in 1838. Subsequent Acts 
down to 1839 also use these terms: and to 
this latter year I think we can definitely 
fix the introduction of “ police court,” at 
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least so far as London is concerned. The 
Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 1839 
(2 & 3 Vict. c. 71)—which, together with the 
Metropolitan Police Act of the same year, 
reorganized the police and magistracy of 
the metropolis—enacts in section 1 that 
“*the several police courts now established under 
the names of the public office in Bow Street and 
the police offices in the parishes of [enumerating 
them] shall be continued.’ 
In the remainder of the Act and in later 
Acts “ police court ” is regularly used. 

F. W. Reap. 


I should like to point out that I gave a 
quotation for ‘“ police court” at 10 8. vi. 
433 from The Liverpool Journal of 1 Feb., 
1834. A. H. ARKLE. 


The following reference to statutes may 
be useful. No doubt in each case the expres- 
sion used in a statute for the first time was in 
more or less common use a few years before. 
1 cannot find any Act establishing the Bow 
Street Office, nor can I beat Mr. ARKLE’S 
date of 1834 for “ police court,” which Dr. 
Murray does not seem to have noticed. It 
will be seen that “police office”? appears 
about 1800, ‘‘ police constables” about 
1821, “ police magistrates ” about 1825, and 
“police men” about 1829; while ‘ police 
court ” does not seem to appear in a statute 


until 1839. When did “police” itself 
appear ? 
1792. 32 Geo. IIL. ec. 53 provides for the 


establishment of seven ‘* publick offices ” 
in or near the parishes of St. Margaret, West- 
minster; St. James, Westminster; St. 
James, Clerkenwell; St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch ; St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. Paul, 
Shadwell; and St. Margaret’s Hill, South- 
wark. Henceforth no fees to be taken, 
except at them, by any justice. This 
proviso was not to extend to “a certain 
Publick Office within the Liberty of West- 
minster known as The Publick Office in 
Bow Street.” 

1800. 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 87 established 
“the Thames Police Office,” a public office 
“of the nature of the several offices com- 
monly called Police Offices,” instituted under 
the Act of 1792. Constables are not yet 
called policemen, but ‘Thames Police 
Surveyors ”’ were appointed. 

1802. 42 Geo. ILI. ec. 76 refers to “ the 
Thames Police Justices.” 

1808. 48 Geo. ILI. c. 140 established the 
Police District of Dublin Metropolis,” with 
a ‘‘ Chief Magistrate of the Police” and “a 
Head Office of the Police,” with six public 
offices. 


1811. 51 Geo. IIT. c. 119 refers to ‘* the 
Chief Magistrate of the Public Office in 
Bow Street” and his officers and “ patrole.” 

1813. 53 Geo. ILL. c. 72, whereby a sti- 
pendiary magistrate for Manchester and 
Salford was appointed, refers to the ad- 
ministration of ‘ the police.” 

1814. 54 Geo. IIT. c. 131, which appointed 
superintending magistrates in Ireland, «c., 
speaks of the insufficiency of ‘‘ the ordinary 
police.” 

1821. In 1 & 2 Geo. IV. e. 118 the seven 
public offices established in 1792 are so 
called in the margin of the Act, but are 
called ‘police offices” in the text. A 
police office at St. Marylebone is substituted 
for that at Shadwell. The Bow Street 
Public Office is still so called. Thames 
‘* police constables ” are mentioned. 

1824. 5 Geo. IV. c. 102 refers to ** con- 
stables and peace officers.” 

1825. 6 Geo. IV. c. 21 mentions in the 
margin “‘ police magistrates.” 

1829. 10 Geo. IV. c. 44 established a 
new “ police office ” for the metropolis, with 
a ‘‘ metropolitan police district,” a ** police 
force,” and a “ police rate” and “ police men” 
are now referred to. 

10 Geo. LV. ec. 45 placed the horse and foot 
patrol of the public office at Bow Street 
under the new police office. 

1836. 6 Will. IV. c. 13 consolidated the 
laws of the “* constabulary force” in Ireland. 

1839. 2 & 3 Vict. c. 47 speaks of magis- 
trates sitting at any “ police court” in the 
Metropolitan Police District. Persons in 
custody were to be taken to the nearest 
“station house” by the constables whilst 
the police courts are shut. 

2 & 3 Vict. ec. 71 deals with “the several 
police courts now established under the names 
of the public office in Bow Street and the 
police offices ’’ elsewhere. R. 8. B. 


According to Grant’s ‘Sketches in London,’ 

published, as states the B.M. Catalogue, in 
1838, 
“it is at least a century since the Bow Street Police 
Office was originally established for the purpose of 
administering justice. Until 1792, however, it was 
on a very different footing from what it has been 
since. Previous to that time, it was not established 
by Act of Parliament, but was simply an office used 
by the county magistrates.” —Pp. 193-4. 

In the same year that he died, 1754, 
Henry Fielding, the Bow Street magistrate 
and novelist, in his ‘Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon,’ notes that a predecessor of his 
“used to boast that he made one thousand 
pounds a year in his office” (Cunningham’s 

London,’ s.v. Bow Street), so that it was at 
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all events, in that year, still a private office 
of the magistrate. Grant says that in 1792 
“seven police ottices were established by Act of 
Parliament in different parts of the metropolis. 
To each of these ottices three magistrates were 
appointed, at a salary, respectively, of 400/. per 
annum. 

So that it was, no doubt, in 1792 that the 
seats of the London magistracy first became 
known as public police oftices. 

The Birmingham public office” for the 
county magistrates was, according to James 
A. Sharp’s * Gazetteer,’ not established until 
1806. See also Black’s ‘ Guide to Warwick- 
shire,’ 1879, pp. 21-2. 

So late as 1857, J. Ewing Ritchie, in his 
‘Night Side of London,’ still speaks of the 
Thames police office (p. 11); but in the same 
little work there is a chapter headed ‘ The 
Police Court ’® (p. 200), and on p. 206 it is 
said of a prosecutor, “As Phil. Bird is in 
court,” &e. J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEt. 

Deene, Tooting Bec Road, Streatham, S.W. 


The following is to be found in Stark’s 
‘Picture of Edinburgh,’ third ed., 1823, 
p. 152 :— 

_ “The old system of police having been found 
insutticient, an ——— was made to Parliament, 
in 1805, for a police bill for the city. This bill 
received the sanction of the Legislature, and was 
begun to be acted upon, and a — court opened 
in Edinburgh, on the 15th of July, 1805, By this 
Statute a Court of Police was established, under 
the superintendence of a person with the title of 
Judge of Police.” 

This quotation may perhaps be of use in 
reply to the query (10 8. vi. 369) as to when 
the name * police court” was first intro- 
duced, and whether it was by statute. 


BRASSES AT THE BODLEIAN (10 8. vii. 42). 
—The records of the Library and the 
memories of its staff afford no evidence that 
the rose and the mutilated inscription ever 
were in the Bodleian. Mr. Andrews’s 
unnamed authority (of 1897) is only quoted 
as saying that he was able to find the rose 
on inquiry at Oxford in 1864. Haines is 
certainly explicit—yet things have been 
stated in print to be at the Bodleian which 
were all the time in other collections. If we 
ever had these two brasses, they were 
apparently either stolen or else lent for 
rubbing to some antiquary who failed to 
return them. In either case the loss would 
antedate the twenty-four years or so for 
which my own memory serves and my own 
responsibility holds good. They are cer- 
tainly not hidden, or out of place, anywhere 


in our premises, and I investigated the matter 
thoroughly many years ago. 
E. W. B. NicHoLson. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


BippinGc PRAYER (10 8. vi. 448; 32, 
70).—** Ye shall pray for ” is the form which 
L used, and have heard used by others. 

OxrorpD UNIversiry PREACHER. 


An interesting book on this subject is 

‘Forms of Bidding Prayer,’ Oxford, John 
£ 

Henry Parker, 1840. The editor, H. O.,C. 

(Coxe ?), says, in the preface :— 

“Much care has been taken to consult such 
works as were considered likely to illustrate either 
the early or later history of the forms in question ; 
such as, on the one hand, are Bingham, Sparrow, 
Le Strange, Hilliard, &c.; on the other, Card. 
Bona, Durand, Martene, Ferrerino, Ussher, with 
other liturgical writers of authority.’ 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


“THe HIGHLANDER ”’ (10 8. vii. 47). 
—The following is from The Daily Graphic of 
19 January : 

TorreNHAM Court Roap’s OLDEST INHABITANT. 
—The celebrated statue of the Highlander, which 
for over a hundred years has mounted guard over a 
tobacconist’s shop in Tottenham Court Road, is 
not, after all, to Beall the thoroughfare which he 
has helped to make famous. Wide publicity was 
recently given to the fact that the shop beside which 


the figure stood was to be demolished and that the 
Highlander was therefore for sale. So many offers 
were made to the owner of the statue that bidding 
ran into quite extraordinary figures. The old Scot’s 
tuture is, however, quite decided now, as he has 
heen secured by Messrs. Catesby and Sons, and will 
henceforth be seen at their ‘Linoland’ in Totten- 
ham Court Road, not many yards from his old 
home.” 

A picture of ‘The Old Highlander’ accom- 
panies the letterpress. It is a pity that 
the figure should be taken to a shop which 
deals in furniture and linoleum, not tobacco 
and snuff. Rosert PIERPOINT. 


In the High Street of Cheltenham, outside 
| the shop of Mr. Wright, tobacconist, there 
is a wooden figure of a tall Highlander, in 
‘full costume. I do not know how long it 
has been there, but I remember it well more 
than fifty years ago, when I was a boy at 
school, and it looks exactly the same now 
as it did then. Cc. 8. J. 


Speaking of the tobacconist’s sign of a 
Highlander, T. O. H. sees the features of a 
Lowlander in the fact of these effigies being 
clean shaved; but with the knowledge 
that, certainly as late as up to the fifties, 
all, high or low, shaved, his assumption 
cannot be correct. For pictorial evidence 


see portraits of Highlanders in Louis 
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Simond’s most entertaining ‘Journal of a 
Tour in Great Britain,’ vol. i., 1817, drawn 
and etched by him. A Highlander, Low- 
lander, or indeed any but a Jew at the date 
these snuff- taking representations were 


made, wearing a beard, would be as great. 


an anomaly as a moustache worn in pow- 
dered-wig days. Haroip Mater, Col. 


Tue Scots GREYS AND Grey Horsss (10 
S. vii. 26).—I1 have not seen the article in 
The Illustrated London News, and do not 
know if mention is made in it of the grey 
uniform in which the regiment was clothed, 
as appears from official papers dated 1683. 

As regards the colour of the horses, I 
quote the following from Prof. John Walker’s 


‘Economical History of the Hebrides and | 


Highlands of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1808, 
vol. ii. p. 154 :— 

** Near three centuries ago, a breed of grey horses 
was established in Clydesdale, by the Hamilton 
tamily. These were long held in great request. 
For a long time, no gentleman in the West thought 
himself well mounted, but on a grey horse. 
on the horses of this breed, that the old regimented 
corps of cavalry, the Scots Greys, was_ first 
mounted.” 


W. S. 
“Estyncton Istrncron (10 8. vi. 
29).— Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS inquires 


whether the variant Eslyngton occurs 
elsewhere than in the ‘Diary’ of Henry 
Machyn in 1554. I can give him an instance 
eighteen years earlier, therefore I do not think 
it can be attributed to Machyn’s phonetic 
rendering only. To the best of my belief, 
L have come across it very much earlier, 
but am not quite sure. The letter which 
was sent from Ralph Broke to Lisle, dated 
21 March, 1536, was from ‘* Eslyntoun, nr. 
London ” (Gairdner’s ‘ Letters and Papers,’ 
vol. x. p. 206). 
JosepH CoLyeR MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 

Thomas E. Tomlins in his ‘ Perambula- 
tion of Islington,’ p. 2, refers to Islington as 
a vernacular corruption of Yseldon, 
“anciently pronounced and written Eysel- 
don,” and he proceeds to deal with the 
derivation. Perhaps this early use of the 
initial E will account for the use of it by 
Henry Machyn. FRANK PENNY. 


“OVER FORK: FORK OVER” (10S. vi. 449; 
vii. 33).—** Over fork over” appears to be 
used as a motto by various branches of 
Cunninghams—for instance, Sir Perey Cun- 
ynghame, Bt., creation 1702 of Milncraig, 
Ayrshire, whose arms are Argent, a shake 
fork between three fleurs-de-lis sable, and 


It was | 


supporters: Dexter, a,knight holding in 
his exterior hand a spear; Sinister, a 
countryman, in his exterior hand a hay- 
fork. This family is a younger branch of 
the Earls of Glencairn. 

See also Dick-Cunningham, Bt., creation 
1677 and 1807; Cunninghame, Bt., crea- 
' tion 1672 ; Fairlie-Cuninghame, Bt., creation 
1630; and the Marquis Conyngham, who, 
like the above-mentioned baronets, includes 
a shake-fork in his coat of arms and bears 
the motto ‘* Over fork over.” It is curious 
what a number of varieties in spelling there 
are of the family surname. 

The Cunninghames of Kilmaurs, Scotland, 
were founded by Warnebald, who settled 
in Cunningham as a vassal under Hugh 
Moreville, Constable of Scotland, in the 
twelfth century, and assumed the name 
of Cunninghame. The chief line of this 
ancient race, the Cunninghams, Earls of 
Glencairn, became extinct at the decease, 
in 1796, of John, fifteenth Earl of Glencairn, 
the friend and patron of Robert Burns, 
| whose beautiful ‘Lament’ has added new 
lustre to the name of Glencairn. 

The heir-generalship of this family is now 
vested in the Fergusson baronetcy, creation 
1703, of WKilkerran, Ayrshire. The third 
baronet claimed in 1796 the Earldom of 
Glencairn (created 1488): the Lords decided 
that he had proved himself to be the heir- 
general to Alexander, Earl of Glencairn, 
who died 1670, but had not proved his 
right to the earldom. 

My maternal grandfather, the late Col. 
Sir John Laurie, R.A., eighth Baronet of 
Maxwelton, creation 1685 Nova Scotia, was 
considered to have a claim to the earldom ; 
and there was a transference of lands in 
Dumfriesshire from the Earl of Glencairn 
to the grandfather of the first Laurie 
baronet in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which territory to this day has not 
been alienated. 

Among the derivative branches of Kil- 
maurs, | may mention the Cunninghams 
of Glengarnock, Caddell, Polmaise, Drumqu- 
hassel, Ballindalloch, Aiket, Monkredding, 
_Caprington, Lainshaw, Auchenharvie, Cun- 
-ninghamhead, Craigends, Corshill, Carlung, 
| and Montgrenan, who bore for arms Ar., a 
'shake -fork sa. Crest, A unicorn’s head, 
-couped ar, maned and horned or. Sup- 

porters, two rabbits ppr. Motto, “ Over 
fork over.” . W. R. GARNETT. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 


“Tro”: “Ironanp ” (108. vi. 461; vii. 
_ 12).—In reply to Mr. ABRAHAMS’s criticism, 
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I may say that my “ enthusiastic laudation ” 
of the Territorial Movement has received 
extraordinary confirmation within the last 
few days, in quarters and in a manner that 
must convince the most apathetic of the 
soundness of its principles and of the states- 
manship of the founder. Mr. Zangwill has 
received from a sympathizer the princely 
donation of 100,0001, and the great and 
noble house of Rothschild has handed to 
him 20,0001. for the purpose of setting on 
foot one invaluable branch of the great 
work, viz., emigration on a basis of self- 
dependence. Emigrants will pay their own 
passage money to their destinations, but 
will receive advice and guidance from Ito 
agents on landing. Hitherto, as L pointed 
out in my note, everything has been done 
for the emigrant, except finding him: under 
those conditions there was an abundant 
supply, naturally the least desirable in a 
new country. Philanthropy twice 
cursed : it cursed those who gave and those 
who received its doles. The age of Schnor- 
ring is dead. We mean to raise up a genera- 
tion of self-respecting, law-abiding citizens, 
making their own laws in their own way, 
in any land that will give us power under 
charter. It is time the world settled this 
miserable Jewish question by giving us what 
we want, and what, as men and women, 
we are entitled to, viz., the right of working 
out the spiritual salvation of our race in 
any way that seems best in our own eyes. 
That is our idea of Autonomy. I have 
been a Territorialist for years. 
M. L. R. BResvar. 


Ponsonsy, 1661 (10S. v. 269). 
—Having some information upon this 
Elliott family, I should be glad to hear from 
A. C. H. and to send such facts as may be 
useful. R. E. E. CHAMBERrs. 

Pill House, Bishop's Tawton, Barnstaple. 


BOUNDARIES AND Humorovs INCIDENTs : 
TOMMY-ON-THE-BRIDGE (10 8. vii. 30).— 
On the first day of the year which has just 
begun there died here a Newcastle * cha- 
racter,”’ known far and wide, even beyond 
the confines of this district, as ‘* Tommy-on- 
the-Bridge.”” An ingenious plan with which 
he is credited for checkmating the police 
might serve to furnish Mr. RUDOLPH DE 
Corpova with an illustration of parish- 
boundary humour, though, quite apart from 
this, | think his death is worth noting 
here, as he had become, if I may so phrase 
it, a recognized Newcastle institution— 
one of the sights of the city that the curious 
stranger must see before his stock of infor- 


mation on matters Novocastrian could be 
considered complete. Tommy had, indeed, 
attained such distinction as obtained for 
him the dignity of having his portrait 
printed on a post card and sold for twopence. 

For the purpose of soliciting alms, 
* Tommy-on-the-Bridge ” took his stand 
every day, and in all sorts of weather, for 
well on towards half a century, near the 
middle of the Low Bridge, stretching across 
the Tyne from Newcastle to Gateshead. 
The old stone bridge, removed in 1867, that 
preceded the existing structure, had the 
line of division between the two towns 
indicated by a long narrow pavement stone 
running right across the footpath. To 
many generations of Tynesiders this was 
known as “the Bluestone,” and it was here 
that Tommy first took up his station. He 
was blind, and usually wore a shabby over- 
coat reaching almost down to his heels, and 
a world too wide for him. His most striking 
peculiarity, however, was a continuous 
rocking and half-turning motion, caused by 
raising first one foot and then the other 
slightly from the ground, swaying his head 
in the meanwhile in unison with his body, 
and lightly but incessantly tapping his 
breast with the thumb of one hand. The 
latter action was doubtless due to a nervous 
affection, but the rocking movement is 
said to have been voluntary at first, and the 
explanation given of its origin is curious 
enough to be worth preserving, though 
exactly how much fact and how much fancy 
there is in this explanation I have no means 
of ascertaining. One thing, however, is 
certain. Tommy, when he was off the 
bridge, did not lift his feet alternately when 
standing, as he was accustomed to do on the 
bridge, and this I think we may take as one 
piece of evidence in favour of the account 
commonly believed in. 

The Bluestone, where Tommy-on-the- 
Bridge first took his stand in the early 
sixties of last century, marked, as has been 
said, the boundary line separating the towns 
of Newcastle and Gateshead. When he 
stood still, Tommy had a foot in each; 
when he rocked and lifted his feet alter- 
nately, though the one foot was clearly 
enough in Neweastle or Gateshead, as the 
case might be, the other foot, being for the 
moment off the ground, could not be said 
to be in either place. Tommy therefore 
claimed, as a logical deduction from these 
premises, that as he was in neither place 
altogether, it must follow that he could not 
be said to be in either place, and was con- 
sequently outside the sphere of police inter- 
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ference. The idea was fanciful, and I should 
imagine unique; but, whatever its origin, 
whether deliberately entered upon or not, 
the alternating movement, from long con- 
tinuance, became automatic when he took 
up his position at his accustomed place. 

When the old stone bridge above referred 
to was demolished, the historic ** blew-stone,”’ 
as it—or one like it—was termed by Grey 
in his * Chorographia,’ as far back as 1649, 
found an appropriate resting-place with 
the Newcastle Antiquaries. On the new 
bridge, however, Tommy took up his wonted 
position. In an ordinary way he stood 
without speaking, unless a passer-by ad- 
dressed him, when he was by no means 
slow in retort. But occasionally, when his 
takings were very scanty, he lost his temper 
and poured out a steady stream of profanity 
on a hard-hearted world. This brought 
him now and again into the clutches of the 
police, who, however, were extremely 
indulgent towards the old mendicant, so 
long as they could reasonably be indulgent, 
and usually gave him the opportunity, by 
the slowness of their approach, of seeking 
sanctuary at the other side of the boundary, 
where their authority ceased. 

By the death of Tommy-on-the-Bridge a 
familiar figure has passed out of the sight 
of Newcastle and Gateshead folks, and Tyne- 
siders, to whatever distant corner of the 
world they may have wandered, will feel 
the poorer for the knowledge that when they 
return home and recross the Tyne Bridge 
it wiil be to find that one of the old associa- 
tions that linked them with the days of 
their youth has vanished for ever. 

JOHN OXBERRY. 

Gateshead. 


After the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, Thomas Habington, of Hindlip in the 
county of Worcester, a well-known sym- 
pathizer with the Catholics, was apprehended 
and condemned to death, but, almost at 
the last moment, pardoned upon the con- 
dition that he should never, during the rest 
of his life, leave the county of Worcester. 
He was then 46 years old, and lived to be 87, 
and during that long period he devoted his 
whole time to the accumulation of notes 
for a history of Worcestershire, which have 
recently been edited by Mr. John Amphlett, 
and published by the Worcestershire His- 
torical Society. When he came to Tarde- 
bigge he found that the county boundary 
passed through the church in such a way 
that the nave only was in Worcestershire, 


chayne to the vttermost leangthe,” he could 
do no more than view the monuments in 
the chancel from a distance, for that part 
ot the church was in Warwickshire. 
WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


CoLeripGe’s ‘Desection’: A  Mis- 
PUNCTUATION (10 S. vii. 45).—The intrusive 
comma is omitted without editorial comment 
in the ‘Poems of 8. T. Coleridge ~ which 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy included in_ their 
Elzevir series of 1864. The late Mr. Thomas 
Ashe also rejected it in his Aldine Coleridge, 
published in two volumes in 1885. He 


punctuates thus :— 
Joy. Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, &c. 

In a foot-note he indicates that he has made 
the alteration simply from a sense of fitness. 
* We have,” he says, ““ removed a confusing 
comma: ‘Joy, wedding Nature, gives us 
in dower a new earth, &c.” This gloss 
accords with one of the readings suggested 
by Mr. SHawcross, but it seems less satis- 
factory than his alternative arrangement of 
the clause. This, by the placing of commas 
after “which” and “us” respectively, 
shows that through the agency of Joy a 
union is effected between Nature and the 
human spirit, and this appears to be the 
poet’s meaning. THomas BAYNE. 


GENTLEMEN’S EvENING Dress (10 8. vii. 
48).—See chap. iv. of ‘Pelham.’ Lady 
Frances, writing to her son, after recom- 
mending the wearing of flannel waistcoats 
as “ very good for the complexion,” observes , 

‘* Apropos of the complexion: I did not like the 
blue coat you wore when I last saw you; you look 
hest in blaeck—which is a great compliment, for 
people must be very distinguished in appearance in 
order to do so.” : 

In the ‘ Life of Lord Lytton,’ his son, the 


first Earl, writes :— 

“One at least of the changes which the book 
[‘ Pelham’ is referred to here] effected in matters 
of dress has kept its ground to this day......till then 
coats worn for evening dress were of ditferent 
colours, brown, green, or_ blue, according to the 
taney of the wearer; and Lord Orford tells me 
that the adoption of the now invariable black dates 
trom the publication of ‘Pelham.’ All the contem- 
poraries of Pelham would appear, to have heen 
simultaneously possessed with the idea that they, 
were entitled to take to themselves the great com 
pliment paid by Lady Frances to her son.”—‘ Lite 
vol. ii., p. 195. 

* Pelham ’ was published in 1827. 

Capt. Jesse, who met Brummell at Caen 

in 1832, describes the Beau as “standing 


and therefore, although he ‘ streached his to his Whig colours to the last ” :— 
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* His dress on the evening in question consisted 
of a blue coat with a velvet collar, and the consular 
button,* a buff waistcoat, black trousers, and boots. 
It is difticult to imagine what could have reconciled 
him to adopt the two latter innovations upon 
evening costume, unless it were the usual apology 
for such degeneracy in modern taste, the altered 
proportions of his legs...... He was averse to strong 
contrasts in colours...... One evening he said, * My 
dear Jessse, Lam sadly afraid you have been read- 
ing * Pelham”; but, excuse me, you look very much 
like a magpie.” I was dressed ina black coat and 
trousers, and white waistcoat, and though I had 
never given that gentleman's adventures a second 
thought, considered myself at least a grade above a | 
magpie.” —* Life of Beau Brummell,’ 1854, chap. vii. 

The fashion of black must have come in 
very slowly ; for from various fashion-plates 
in my possession, blue, brown, and dark- 
green coats were common in the thirties, 
and not entirely unknown in the early 
years of the following decade. 

R. L. Moreton. 


In the Daily Mail of 14 December, 1900, 
was an illustration of men’s evening clothes 
as they were worn in 1801, showing that the 
decorated waistcoat and frilled shirt, such 
as it is desired in some quarters to revive 
to-day. were then in vogue. 1 have not 
verified the quotation, but in Chambers’s 
Journal for May, 1904, the adoption of 
black is said to have come about through 
a paragraph in Lytton’s ‘Pelham,’ his 
second novel, which did not appear until 
1827. J. HoLtpeN MaAcMICHAEL. 


THE AINSTY OF YorK (10S. vi. 462, 511; 
vii. 36).—It seems to me to be rather im- 
probable that a large tract of country con- 
taining 49,720 acres, and, nowadays, 
twenty parishes, should be named after a 
track only wide enough for the passage of 
one horse or carriage. Was Canon Taylor 
utterly wrong in his suggestion that Ainsty 
signified, as regarded York, its own pos- 
session, its peculiar ? See 88. i. 383. 

St. SwitHn. 

“THE Manatta” (10 S. vii. 45).—Mr. 
MAYHEW is not quite correct in ascribing to 
this the sense of army or army corps. It 
is the technical term for a column quartered 
on a rebellious city, with the object of | 
“eating it up,” and so reducing it to sub-. 
mission. Mahalla is a well-known Arabic 
word, derived from the verb “to abide,” 
and meaning a parish or other division of a_ 
city or town. The term is in constant use | 
in Persia, India, Turkey, and other Moham- | 
medan countries, and has been taken over | 


_ * Brummell was appointed British Consul at Caen 
in 1830. 


| this process. 


as a loan-word by several European lan- 
guages. Thus in Greek we have payadas, 
a street or quarter; in Roumanian mahald, 
ward, section, suburb; in Servian and 
Croatian mahala, ‘* Vorstadt oder Stadt- 
viertel,” &e. Jas. Puart, Jun. 


Rotary BromipE Process (10 8. v. 346). 
—l should like to confirm what L. L. K. 
says as to the excellence and convenience 
of copies made by competent operators in 
Perhaps he will be so good 
as to let me know the name and address of 
a photographer who will do such work in 
the Public Record Office. » 

R. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Pror. WALTER Baity’s Books (10 8. vi. 
507).—The Reference Department of the 
City of Birmingham Free Library does not 
possess an original copy of Dr. Baily’s 
pamphlet on the baths at Newnham Regis, 
but about twenty-five years ago there was. 
added to its collection of Warwickshire 
books a carefully written transcript of it. 
The copy from which this transcript was 
made was dedicated ‘To the right honor- 
able Sr. Frauncis Walsinghm knight princi- 
pall secretarye to the quens most excellent 
Ma.” BENS. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 

ANDREW JUKEs (108. vii. 48).—Mr. Jukes 
died at Woolwich, 4 July, 1901, aged 85. 
A list of his extremely thoughtful and sug- 
gestive works will be found in Crockford’s 
‘Clerical Directory’ for 1899 and 1900. 
They begin with a Hulsean prize essay on 
the interpretation of prophecy, in 1841, 
and end with ‘The Order and Connection 
of the Church’s Teaching’ (notes on the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels—the least 
striking of his works, so far as | know them), 
in 1893. He was B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was ordained deacon in 1842, 
and never proceeded to priest’s orders, but 
after holding a curacy at Hull for a short 
time lived a studious and retired life. 

W. D. Macray. 


The Rev. Andrew Jukes was admitted to 
deacon’s orders in 1842, and was licensed to 
the curacy of St. John’s Church, Hull. My 
personal recollections of him are of what 
he was after he had become the pastor of an 
independent congregation in the town. In 
his public ministrations he continued to use 
the prayers of the Church of England, but 
his teaching was akin to that of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. The publication, in 1867, 
of his book ‘The Second Death and the 
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Restitution of All Things’ gave rise to con- 
troversy which resulted in the break-up of 
the Hull congregation. Mr. Jukes removed 
to Highgate, and then obtained permission 
from the bishop to officiate in churches in 
the diocese of London; but he received no 
permanent appointment in the Church of 
England. F. JARRATT. 


Andrew Jukes’s ‘ Letters,’ together with 
a short biography by Herbert H. Jeaffreson, 
appeared in 1903 (Longmans). The Church 
Times and Guardian also had notices, I 
believe. Wo. H. Peet. 


[Mr. J. B. Watsewricut also thanked for reply. | 


‘A PENNY SAVED IS TWO PENCE GOT” 
(10 S. vii. 48).—Like most of these wise old 
proverbs, this is probably, in some form or 
other, universal. In Germany there are 
three forms of it. “‘A penny saved is a 
penny gained” (“ Ersparter Pfennig ist so 
gut wie erworbene”’); “‘ A penny saved is 
twopence got” (“ Ein ersparter Pfennig ist 
zweimal verdient ”’) ; and ** Penny is penny’s 
brother ” (‘‘ Pfennig ist Pfennigs Bruder ”’). 
In Spanish, “A penny spared is a penny 
saved” (“Quien come y dexa, dos vece 
pone la mesa’’). In Dutch “ss penny 
spared is better than a florin gained” 
(‘Een stuiver gespaard is beter dan een 


gulden gewonnen”’). In Danish, A penny | 


in time is as good as a dollar ” (“* En Skilling 
er i Tide saa god som en Daler”). In 
French, “ Saving is getting ” (“ Qui épargne, 
gagne”’). Similarly in German, “Saving 
is a greater art than gaining ”’ (“ Sparen ist 
grossere kunst als erwerben Danish, 
“* Money saved is as good as money gained ” 
(“Den Penge man sparer er saa god som 
den man avler’’). Italian, ‘‘ Money is 
money’s brother ” (‘‘ Il danaro 6 fratello del 
danaro”’). But money is no gain when it 
“ advances meacocks ”’ (“‘ Deniers avancent 
les bediers”’). English, “ Penny and penny 
laid up will be many,” and “ Who will not 
keep a penny shall never have many ”— 
he who is prodigal of little can never have 
agreatdeal. J. HoipEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


AnGLO-INDIAN ‘ LirrteE JAcK HORNER’ 
(10 S. vii. 45).—As it is many years since 
I was stationed in India I feel some hesi- 
tancy in criticizing Mr. PLart’s Hindustani. 
All the same, I am inclined to think that one 
or two of the words are incorrectly given, 
though I do not remember having heard the 
lines he quotes. 

In ses toat line bulwa should, I fancy, read 
bola, the past tense of bolna ; accha should 


certainly be spelt achcha ; and hai, although 


possibly it may have been given correctly 
to rime with pie in the second line, should 
probably be hain, to agree with ham, the 
plural of main (I). In India an Englishman 
invariably uses the plural form of the per- 
sonal pronoun when speaking of himself as 
in the verses, and the verb would be in agree- 
ment. S. Burrerwortu. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 


Medivval London.—Vol. Il. Ecclesiastical. By Sir 

Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 

WHETHER the second volume of Sir Walter Besant’s 
* Medizeval London’ completes the work so far as 
| that epoch is concerned, or whether a third volume 
| is in contemplation, is a matter on which no definite 
‘information is supplied. So encyclopedic is the 
| work, and so ambitious is the scheme when looked 
at in its entirety, that the latter contingency may 
| be regarded as conceivable, in which case there will 
| be matter for thankfulness on the part of the 

reader, who can scarcely have too much of matter 
| of the class. 

The earlier volume (for which see 10 S. v. 339) 
|} dealt with the historical and social aspects of 
medieval London, its first part being concerned 
with sovereigns from Henry II. to Richard IL, 
while the second occupied itself with streets, build- 
ings, manners, customs, literature, and other social 
aspects. Like its predecessor, the present volume 
| is in two, or rather three, parts, the latest, largest, 
/and on the whole most important of which can 
alone be regarded as ecclesiastical. The govern- 
ment of London — especially the Commune, the 
wards, the factions, and the City companies — is 
treated of in the opening portion. For this section 
of his task Sir Walter has been indebted to the 
City records, concerning which he says that ‘no 
city in the world possesses a collection of archives 
so ancient and so complete as the collection at the 
Guildhall.” Many of the most important of these 
are, under the competent charge of Dr. Sharpe, 
being rendered accessible by the Corporation. In 
the initial portion of his volume the author benefits 
| largely by the labours of Mr. J. H. Round and 
Bishop Stubbs, and by the invaluable publications 
of Dr. Sharpe. The facts stand out that a com- 
mune was granted to London in 1191], and that two 
years later the Mayor of London first appears. On 
the influence of these institutions Sir Walter waxes 
eloquent, saying that they made the future develop- 
ment of London possible and natural, and adding 
that ‘‘a long succession of the wisest and most 
benevolent kings would never have done for London 
what London was thus enabled to do for herself.” 
In 1215 the citizens obtained from King John the 
right to elect their own Mayor. “ King Richard 
took no hostile proceedings against the Mayoralty. 
He never recognized it; but he never tried to 
abolish it.” 

At p. 127 the ecclesiastical portion of the volume 
begins with a chapter on ‘ The Religious Life.’ A 
singularly edifying chapter this is. It opens thus: 
“Tf churches and religious houses make up religion, 

then London of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
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turies surely attained the highest point ever reached 
in religion. The Church was everywhere.” As 
might be inferred from the perusal of Chaucer, 
there was no street but by the sight of a spire or a 
wall reminded the citizen that the Church was with 
him always to rule his life. At her bidding the 
whole nation, from the king downwards, renounced 
meat for a fourth part of the whole year—a fact 
which.as is said, ‘alone marks the enormous power 
ot the Church.” In the fourteenth century, when 
the population of London was not. more than 
120.000, there were in London 126 parish churches. 
Sir Walter estimates roughly that with the parish 
churches and their property a full quarter of the 
city was occupied by the religious houses and the 
laces they owned, and he opines that what the boy 
Whittington heard at Highgate was not the chime 
of Bow Church alone—it was the souna of the bells 
of all the churches and all the convents of London 
ringing together. 

These extracts—often in the very words of the 
book — show how bright, animated, and picturesque 
is a book which is monumental in its scope. 
We have testified before, and will do so again, to 
the transcendent merits of a work which during its 
progress was its author's delight, and on its com- 
pletion will constitute his monument. The illustra- 
tions are ouce more a highly admirable and striking 
feature. Those to the opening portion are chosen 
with much taste, and are drawn frequently from 
recondite sources. 


Letters of Literary Men.—Vol. I. Sir Thomas More 
to Rohert Burns. —Vol. IL Nineteenth Century. 
Arranged and edited by F. A. Mumby. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Ix two yolumes belonging to the valuable and 

attractive ‘* London Library” we have here a repre- 

sentative collection of the best English letters, 
linking the period of Sir Thomas More and that of 

Tennyson and Ruskin. We say designedly ‘*‘ the 

best,” though in the case of the contents of the 

first volume it is hard to say which of Walpole, 

Gray, and Cowper is best. The first letter in this 

volume is a touching epistle to his daughter 

Margaret Roper, written with a coal by Sir 

Thomas More when a or in the Tower. Very 

early come two letters from John Lyly the Euphuist, 

from the recently published edition of his plays by 

Mr. R. Warwick Bond. Spenser, Ascham, Raleigh, 

Sidney. Bacon, Beaumont, Jonson, Donne, are all 

included in the first section. In the second—the 

age of Milton and among others, 

Suckling, Walton, the Duchess of Newcastle, 

Cowley, and Congreve. The third section com- 

rises such known letter-writers as Swift, Pope, 
ord Chesterfield, Gray, Walpole, Johnson, and 

Goldsmith; and the fourth, Burke, Gibbon, 

Sheridan, Cowper, and Burns. 

Vol. ii. begins with Fanny Burney and her con- 
fidences concerning ‘* Daddy” Crisp, and, after deal- 
ing with Blake, Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
reaches Lamb, the most delightful of letter-writers. 
Byron heads a part including the correspondence 
ot Moore, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Hunt, Landor, 
and Beddoes. The a Age begins with 
Macaulay, and passes through Thackeray and the 
Brownings to Dickens, Hood, and Carlyle. As the 
selection is confined to those_no longer living, 
the last part is ‘The Age of Tennyson,’ and in- 
cludes Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, James 
Thomson, R. L. Stevenson, and John Ruskin. The 


selection is on the whole well made, the idea of 
the work is happy, and the volumes may be opened 
at any point with the certainty of gratification. 


History of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages. 
By J. C. L. Sismondi. Recast and supplemented 
by William Boulting. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Ix favour of the series to which this volume be- 

longs, and its claims upon the serious student and. 

booklover, we have already spoken. Our commenda- 
tions are once more merited and bestowed. There 
is a class of worker to whom Sismondi’s ‘ Italian 

Republics’ constitutes an inestimable treasure. 

Here for a crown is the whole of a great history, 

never, so far as we are aware, at anything like 

so reasonable or satisfactory a price rendered 
accessible to the English reader. Its substance is 
moreover recast in the light of subsequent know- 


| ledge, and is in some respects corrected, and in 


others brought up to date. Close study, such as 
the book in its present state demands, is not within 
general reach, and we ourselves, looking at the 
temptations the work puts forward, can but sigh 
for the leisure, which we know resignedly can never 
more be ours, to master and assimilate all its varied 
information. Youth is the time in which one reads 
and stores up knowledge. We can, then, but con- 
gratulate the fortunate youth in whom the love ot 
learning burns on the fact that he has within his 
reach a work, at a nominal price, the full deglu- 
tition and enjoyment of which may furnish him 
with sustenance and pastime for the rest of the 
winter. Books such as the present are those pre- 
cisely which the hardworking student lacks. The 
production of such is a boon to the scholar. 


Collectanea. First Series. By Charles Crawford. 

(Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Head Press.) 
WE have here, with a dedication to Prof. Dowden, 
who is well aware of the value of the contents, a 
volume of singular interest to Shakespearian 
students poms and to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
 gehanee This volume—to be followed, it is to: 
ve hoped, by many others—consists of the investi- 
gations into the early drama of Mr. Charles Craw- 
ford. Of its contents—with the exception of a 
single article on ‘Arden of Feversham,’ which 
appeared in the ‘Jarhbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft,’ 1903—all first saw the light in 
“N. & Q.,’ wherein they have already attracted the 
attention of our readers. As a proof of how much 
can be accomplished by the aid of parallels judi- 
ciously selected, they occupy a unique position in 
literature. By Mr. Cravhad's aid the cruces of 
the Tudor drama are being solved, and light is cast 
upon the darkest of its mysteries. The four papers 
reprinted from our columns are those on (1) Richard 
Barnfield, Marlowe, and Shakespeare; (2) Bem 
Jonson's method of composing verse; (3) John 
Webster and Sir Philip Sidney; and (4) Edmund 
Spenser, ‘Selimus,’ and ‘ Locrine.’ Quite irrefut- 
able are the conclusions of these separate essays, 
and their interest is enormous, absorbing. As 
revelations they are wonderful ; and the only ques- 
tion concerning them is, Whither do they tend? 
In no other literature, surely, can similar resem- 
blances and obligations be traced. It is naturally 
impossible for us to quote afresh in our columns 
what first appeared therein. We can only con- 
gratulate ourselves upon being the earliest to intro- 
duce to the public matter so valuable and so: 
significant. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Tuomas Baker sends us his Catalogue 503. 
It is largély devoted to old and modern English and 
Foreign Theological Works. We note a complete 
set ot the Henry Bradshaw Society, 30 vols., 18/.; 
Martin Luther, Sammtliche Werke, and Exegetica 
Opera Latina curavit Elsperger, together 93 vols. 
in 73, 1826-57, halt-morocco, 9/. 9s. ; Chrysostomi 
Opera Omnia, 18 vols., Paris, 1858, 7/. 15s.; Walsh’s 
‘Vindication of the Loyal Formulary, or Irish 
Remonstrance graciously received by His 
Majesty, A.p. 1661,’ Dublin, 1674, 6/. 6s.; Morland’s 
‘Evangelical Churches of Piedmont,’ 1665, 4/. 4s. ; 
Hook’s ‘Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 11 vols., 
3/, 10s.; set of the Publications of the Parker 
Society, 50 vols., 2/.; and ‘Tracts for the Times,’ 
5 vols., The general books include Reclus’s 
‘Universal Geography,’ edited by Ravenstein and 
Keane, 19 vels., 6s. ; Finden’s ‘ Byron Illustra- 
tions,’ 24s.; and Christopher Wren’s ‘ Life and 
Works,’ 32s. 6d. There are interesting items under 
Jacobite. 

Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 50 contains Ovid's 
‘Metamorphoses,’ with Picart’s plates, 1732, 25s. ; 
‘The Complete Angler,’ first edition issued by 
Bagster, 1808, 30s.; ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds's Life’ by 
Leslie and Tom Taylor, 45s. ; Montaigne, 1685-1711, 
20s.3;  Huish’s ‘Memoirs of George IV.,’ 30s. ; 
Dodoens’s * Historie of Plants,’ 1595, 4/. 4s.; La 
Fontaine, 1685, 30s.; and ‘Cabinet des Fées,’ 1785, 
4/. 10s. There are items under Early Editions, 
French and German Literature, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, &e. 

Mr. Walter V. Daniell sends Part 3 of his Cata- 
logue of Topographical Literature. This contains 
Hertford to Monmouth. We note a few items. 
Under Greenwich Hospital is ‘The Painted 
Chamber, with Nelson lying in State,’ 15s. Lan- 
cashire maps include a Panoramic View of Liver- 
and Manchester, the South-West 
Ras, 1728, 1/. ls. Under Leicestershire is a 
copy of Nichols with the plates in perfect condition, 
8/. 15s. Lincolnshire includes Thompson’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of Boston,’ 1856, 2/. 15s.; and a choice collection 
of 153 engravings in portfolio, 2/. 15s. Under 
Hampstead are some se water-colours ; and 
under Highgate is the study that Coleridge occupied 
during his residence with Dr. Gillman, an interest- 
ing lithograph by G. Scharf, 18 in. by 14 in., showing 
his bookcase, pictures, &e., 10s. The next part of 
the Catalogue will be exclusively devoted to 
London. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 147 includes 
hooks from the libraries of Dr. Garnett, Toole, 
Clement Scott, Charles Lever, and the Duke of 
Sutherland. There is a_ miniature portrait of 
Byron’s executor Scrope Davies, with inscription 
on the back ‘ Painted by Js. Holmes, 1816, for 
Lord Byron, Serope Davies.” It is in gold frame, 
7/. There are also original autograph MSS. of 
William Morris: ‘ Beowulf’ (first draft), 69 leaves, 
folio, half-morocco, 30/.; and * Nupkins Awakened’ 
(or ‘The Tables Turned’), differing altogether from 
the printed copy, 21/. The first edition of Whit- 
man’s ‘Leaves of Grass,’ Brooklyn, New York, 
1855, is 30/.; the scarce Library Edition of Shelley, 
edited by Buxton Forman, 8 vols., original blue 
cloth, 1876-80, 9/. 9s.; Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ first 
edition, Oxford, 1638, 10/.; and the first edition of 
‘The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’ W. 
Taylor, 1719, 12/7. 12s. Other items include the first 


edition of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ 1768, 
7/. 10s.; eleven books and pamphlets printed by 
W. J. Linton at the Appledore Press, 1882-95, 
4/. 4s.; first edition of Shelley’s ‘Six Weeks’ Tour,’ 
uncut, Hookham & Ollier, 1817, 3/. 3s.; a collection 
of 176 Playbills made by Toole, 1753-66, 12/.; and 
Carew’s ‘ Poems,’ a seventeenth-century MS., neatly 
written in the same hand, circa 1640, 10/. 10s. We 
have no further space, but almost each item in this 
catalogue has a history of its own. 


Mr. William Glaisher has a Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature. 


Mr. William Hitchman’s Bristol Catalogue 44 
contains a set of Lawrence & Bullen’s *“ Italian 


Howell and Cobbett’s ‘State Trials,’ 1809 - 28. 
34 vols., 14/. 14s.; Petit’s ‘Cathedrals of England,” 
23 original drawings, 2/.; Morgan's ‘ Romano- 
British Mosaic Pavements,’ describing the tessel- 
lated Pavements of England, county by county, 18s. ;: 
‘Warwick Castle to the Present Day,’ by the 
Countess of Warwick, 13s. 6d.; and Johnstone and 
Croall’s ‘ Nature-printed British Seaweeds,’ 210 
coloured plates by Bradbury, 1859-60, 4 vols., 
royal 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. George Juckes & Co., of Birmingham,. 
have in their Catalogue 176 Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters,’ 1808, 2/. 18. 6d.; Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
9 vols., 1812, 1/. 15s.; ‘Curiosities of Emblem 
Literature,’ a scrapbook of drawings coloured by 
hand, 3/. 3s.; ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ The 
Times edition, 35 vols., 13/.; Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ 
8 vols., 3/. 15s.; Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ folio, 1638, 
3/.; Charles Mathews’s ‘Comic Annual’ for 1832, 
and five other EE ‘Trip to Paris,’ ‘Trip to 
America,’ &c., 3/. 18s. 6d.; and Sloane’s ‘ Napoleon,” 
2/. (Times price 2/. 5s.). Messrs. Juckes have four 
pa of Cornwall coast scenery by W. Casley 
or sale. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, 
includes in his Catalogue LXX XVIII. an interest- 
ing fifteenth-century manuscript, ‘Scotus Pan- 
perum,’ with letter inserted from the author dated 
10 May, 1486, large 8vo, morocco, 4/. 10s.; Drum- 
mond’s ‘Ancient Scottish Weapons,’ 18s. 
‘Antiquarian and Topgueaniens Cabinet,’ 1807-12, 
12 vols., 1/_12s.; and * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
1861, 25s. There are a number of items under 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and under Scott are a 
likeness in oil, 3/. 15s. ; and a copy of the statue by 
Greenshields, 18 in. by 12 in., 5s. There is a long 
list of Trials. 

Mr. E. Menken’s Book Circular 174 con- 
tains pees items under Ancient Religions. 
Lovers of heraldry will be interested in Foster’s 
‘Marks and Ensigns of Honour,’ 3/. 3s.; and 
Guigard’s ‘Armorial du_ Bibliophile,’ 2/. 15s. 
Under Atlas occur the ‘Atlas Historique,’ 7 vols.,. 
folio, Amsterdam, 1739, &c., d/. 5s.; and the 
‘Atlas Curieux,’ Paris, 1705-17, 3/. 3s. Other items 
include Segar and Edmondson’s ‘ Baronagium 
Genealogicum,’ 1764-84, 5/. 18s.; Burton’s ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ Benares, 1885, 15/.; a copy of the first 
edition of the ‘Chronicon Nurembergense,’ 36/.; 
Roach Smith’s ‘Collectanea Antiqua,’ 1848-80, 
7 vols., 5/. 5s.; and Mareschal’s ‘ Les Faiences 
Anciennes et Modernes,’ 2 vols., 3/. 3s. Genea- 
logists will be attracted by the entries under 
Foster, these including his ‘Index to Printed 
Pedigrees,’ 4 vols., unpublished, but ready for the 


Novelists,” 9 vols., 10/.; The Ancestor, 12 vols., 2/. + 
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10/. 10s.; and ‘Index to Heralds’ Visita- 
tions and other MSS. in’ the British Museum,’ 
un mblished, 20/. The Library Edition of Jesse's 

* Historical Memoirs,” 30 vols., is 12/. 12s.; Beltz’s 
‘Order of the Garter,’ Pickering, 1841, 1/. 6d.; 
and Pitt - Rivers’s privately printed works on 
*Exeavations and Antiquities, 7 vols., 6/. 10s. 
There is a long list under Family History. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s List 114 contains first 
edition of ‘North anger Abbey. original boards, 
uneut, ISIS, 7/. 7.3; Edition de Luxe of Lever’s 
Novels. polished calt by Zachnsdort, 31/. 
Goupil’s * Royal Biographies, 17/.; first. edition of 
Rossetti’s ‘Poems* (one of twelve copies printed 
on hand- made paper), 1870, 5/. 5s. The original 
issue in 12 monthly parts of ‘Old St. Paul's,” 1844, 


printer, 


Murray’s Family Library.” 1830, &e., 
33 vols., 7/. 10s.; Beaumont and F letcher, edited by 
Dyce, in vols., 1843-6, 12/. 12s.; ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary,” 7/. Dickens's ‘Gems from the Spirit 


Mine.” 12mo, 1850, 15s. (this contains the * Hymn of 
the Wiltshire Labourers,’ specially cheer for the 

‘League of Universal Brotherhood”); The Times 
Britannica,’ 35 vols., 10s, (cost 
upwards of 60/.); Horne’s ‘New Spirit of the Age, 
with 40 portraits, IS44, 3/. 7s. 6/2: and a handsome 
Virgil, 3 vols., folio, Rome, 1768-5, 3/. 10s. (the 
illustrations were specially engraved for the Duchess 
of Devonshire). Two specially interesting items 
are a copy of Leigh Hunt's * The Town,’ a presenta- 
tion copy “to Mary Shelley from her affectionate 
friend the author *; and from Charles Lamb's 
library, Mason’s * Believer’s Pocket Companion.’ 
182], containing verses with Lamb’s signature. 
The Catalogue has a long list under Ireland and 
Travels. 

Messrs. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have in 
their Catalogue 142, Billing’s ‘ Baronial Antiquities,’ 
1845-52, 5/. 10s. : John Doyle's * Political Sketches,’ 
McLean, 1829- 48, 9 vols., imperial folio, 60/, (this 
copy has the full number of plates, 917); first 
of Campbell's ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1837, 
3/ : Bohn’s extra volumes, 3/. 5s.; The original 
Library Edition of Dickens, 1866, 30 vols., 14/.; 

‘The Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 4to, 7/.; * Ex- 
positor’s Bible’ 49 vols... first’ edition of 
Hamerton’s ‘Etching and Etchers,’ 5/. 5s. 
Dodoens’s ‘A Nieuvve Herbal,’ 1578, 6/. (last leaf 
of index wanting); Percy's * Household Books,’ 
Pickering, 1827-31, 1/. 5s.; Laing’s ‘Sagas of the 
Norse Kings,’ 2/. 10s.; Millais’s ‘Game Birds,’ 
10s. Picturesque Europe,’ original edition, 
large-paper copy of ** The Temple Library,” 
16 vols., 6/. 6s.; Hogarth’s Works, edited by Austin 
Dobson, with portfolio of duplicate plates, 5/. 5s. 
Lilford’s ‘ Birds,’ very scarce, 52/. 10s. ; Hogg 
Bull’s ‘ Herefordshire Pomona,’ 7/. 15s. ; Motley’s 
Works, 11 vols., tree calf. by Riviére, 9/.; and a 
complete set of the Century Guild) Hobby Horse, 
3/. 18s. There are interesting items under Scott 
and Scotland. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, devotes his 
Catalogue 148 to the English Lakes and the Lake 
Poets. It contains the Transactions of the Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society, 
1877-1900, 20/.; Beck’s ‘Furness Abbey,’ 1844, 4/. 4s.; 
Whitaker's ‘Parish of Clitheroe,’ 10s. a series 
of water-colour drawings, 3/. 7s. 6d.; and Scott’s 
‘Border Antiquities,’ 1814, 1/. 7s. 67. There are 
early guide-books; and of course long lists under 
Wordsworth and Southey. 


Mr. 
We note Bradshaw's Manchester 
4 vols., 8s.; Household Words, 
St. John Hope's ‘Knights of the Garter,’ 2/. 17s. 
a complete set of Punch to end of 1908, half- 
morocco, 22/. seg } a collection of over a hundred 
Street Ballads, and the J'ransactions of the 
Manchester Club, 28 vols., 3/. 3s. There 
are many items under Lancashire. We would 
suggest to Mr. Sutton that his highly interesting 
catalogues would be far more enjoyable reading if 
printed on ordinary paper, instead of the highly 
glazed paper he now uses 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Short Catalogue 21 
contains 374 items, all more or less rare. We note 
tirst edition of Paracelsus, 1660, 2/. 12s. 67. Under 
Anthologies will be found a work unknown to 
bibliographers, Fanutius’s Aureum prorsus Opuscu- 
lum de Comparationibus Poetarum 
tius, Seneca, Horace, &ec.), Bologna, 1533, 2/. 2s. ; 
and Mirandula’s ‘Ilustrium Poetarum Flores,’ 
1598, 2/7. 2s. The editor of the latter is unknown. 
Under Bibles are three not in the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion. Under English Royal Binding is Charles I.’s 
a of Baker’s ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ 1643, 7/. 7s. Under Cookery is Wake’s ‘A 
Hermeticall Banquet’ (on p. 35 Shakespeare's name 
is mentioned), 1652, 15/. 15s. Under Dialling is 
Samuel Foster’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1659, 2/. 10s. Foster 
was famous for inventing and improving many 


Sutton has also a general catalogue, No. 149, 
Journal, 1841-3 
19 vols., 


planetary instruments. Tnder Inc unabula is 
Eusebius De Praeparatione Evangelica,’ Jenson, 
1470, 50/.. This is the first book printed by Jenson, 


and exhibits great beauty of typographical execu- 
tion. Among other items we tind Shelton’s trans- 
lation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 2 vols. in 1, 1672-5, 4/. 4s. 
According to Jarvis, this is the first English 
translation. The twenty-third edition. of Detoe's 
*True-Born Englishman,” Dublin, 1733, is 7s. 6d. A 
note states that this edition is not to be found in 
Lowndes or Watt. The first_edition appeared in 
1700, and ‘* Defoe declares in 1705 that nine genuine 
and twelve pirated editions had been wrinted and 
80,000 copies sold in the streets.” The third edition 
of Stowe, 1618, is 3/. 3s.; and the rare first edition 
of Dr. Some’s ‘Godly Treatise, wherein are ex- 
amined and confuted many execrable fancies given 
out and holden partly by Henry Barrow and John 
Greenewood (see 10 8. vi. 118), 1589, 1/. 16s. 


Tue library of our old friend and contributor the 
Rey. J. Woodfall Ebsworth, announced to be sold 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on the 13th inst. and 
following day, will be found to be rich in collections 
of old song-books and ballad literature. besides 
many interesting presentation copies. Mr. Ebs- 
worth has been a book-collector from early boy- 
hood. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


‘ J " G. C.—His father was Scotch, and his mother 
rish. 

CorkIGENDUM,—Ante, p. 69, col. 2, 1. 22 from foot, 
for ** MS. Digby” read WS. Douce. 

NOTICE 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub- 
_ lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


Advertisements held over for want of space will be inserted next week. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
East, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement. 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 
Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 
some Books on Biblical Literature. 

Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J ily— Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, &e. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 
laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &c. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 


LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 


ENGRAVINGS. 
CATALOGUES post free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BooKSELLER, 


| 43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


| IssuED 
| AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. . 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


FOR SALE. 


CHOIR STALLS AND THEIR CARVINGS: 
300 Examples on 100 Plates. With Introduction and 
psy by E. PHIPSON. 1896. 4to (pub. 2/. 2s, net), 
10s. 6d. 


GOTHIC ORNAMENTS IN YORK CATHE- 
DRAL. Drawn and Etched by JOS. HALFPENNY, 
1795. Preface by Canon RAINE. 1890. Folio 
(pub. 31. 38.), 258. 


SCULPTURES IN THE LADY CHAPEL AT 
ELY. Illustrated in 55 Collotype Plates, with Descrip- 


application. tions by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 1895. 4to, 21s. 
LIBRARIES MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAMBRIDGE. 
“A GREAT A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
LITERARY 


FIND”: 


A firm who can supply cheaper, cleaner copies of an 
procurable books than any other firm in the trade, an 
twice as quickly. Write to them. Their address is: 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(Cartron Hotei Buriprne). 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS’ PEOPLE. 
Written by CLARENCE ROOK. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE 
Mrs, James Jardine . 

Large feap. Lto (8 by 63 inches), aith gilt top and special 
binding design, and SO Full-Page Plates, being 
Reproductions from Water-Colours and 24 in Half-Tone 
on Tint, from Photographs by G. R. BALLANCE, 

net, 

Also 110 SPECIAL COPIES on LARGE PAPER (of 
which onlu 105 are for sale), Ais. net. 

Mr. Clarence Rook's ‘Switzerland’ is no mere descriptive mono- 


logue to accompany Mrs. Jardine’s pictures, but a serious study of a | 


beautiful country, its people and their customs, Mr. Rook traces the 
history of the rise and consolidation of the Cantons into a homo- 
geneous State, and further shows, by a_ brilliant réseau of the 
politic and social organization of the Republic, that the Swiss 
wople are justly proud of being the freest and most republican nation 


in the world. 
THE COLOUR OF LONDON. By W.J. 


ge F.S.A. With an Introduction by M. H. SPLELMANN, 


Fully illustrated after Water-Colours and Sepia Dranrings 
bu the Japanese Artist Mr. YOSHIO MARKINO, with 
binding specially designed by the Artist, 20s, net. 

(May, 1907, 
Mr. Yoshio Markino is one more proof of the peculiar adaptability 
of his nation. He has absorbed our European style, but has enriched 
it with that peculiar sense of composition and the feeling for 
atmosphere which are the secrets of his nation and seem beyond the 
reach of any other. The artist will further contribute an essay on 

‘London As I See It.” 


VENICE. By Beryl! de Selincourt and 
MAY STURGE-HENDERSON. 

Feap. 4to, gilt top, with 30 Illustrations in Colour after 
Water-Colour Drawings by REGINALD BARRATT, 
ARW.S., with special binding design, 10s. 6d. net. 

(March, 1007. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
ORDUNARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt top, 

about 84 by 54 in. with 24 Half-Tone Plates, and 5 he 
Four-Colour Plates. 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 64in. with 4 additional 


Four-Colour Plates, and a special Coloured Woodcut = 
Frontispiece after Botticelll. Parchment 
Vellum 


JULIE DE _LESPINASSE. 8B the 
MARQUIS DE SEGUR. Authorized English Version. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, from the only Authentic Portrait of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, by CARMONTELLE, Demy 
cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. si ue 

The Athenron of June 9, 1906, says of the original edition of this 
hook :—" The admirers of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse must rejoice 

that this fascinating woman should have won the affection of a 

hiographer so able as M. de Ségur....He has discovered many new 

sources of information....owing to which discoveries....he has 
aneceeded in clearing up the mystery, hitherto regarded ag insoluble, 
which, on one side, has hung over the origin of Julie de Lespinasse,” 

The portrait by Carmontelle now for the first time makes visible the 

face which contemporary opinion found ‘quite — irresistible.” 

English readers naturally remember Julie de Lespinasse as the 

original of Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘Lady Rose's Daughter.’ 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD. 
Being an Account of the Primitive Inhabitants of Babylonia. 
By LEONARD W. KING, M.A. F.S.A. F.R.G-S., Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British 
Museum, Demy &vo, cloth, with Mlustrations and Maps, 20s. 
net. _ Un preparation. 

Mr. King's knowledge of early Assyrian history is attested by a long 
list of Sa The present volume is based on materials 
collected during many years of research, largely among the ruins of 

ancient Assyria. Much light has been thrown en this great but dim 

story during the last decade, chiefly thanks to the labours of Mr, 

King’s department in the British Museum. 


IN PREPARATION. 2 vols. extra crown &vo, (about 8} by 52 in.), 
with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS. 1fs. net. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE 


HOLY FATHERS. Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, 
Cenobites, Monks and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt 
between ap. cer. and a.p. cece. circiter, Compiled “by 
ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS Bishop 
of Helenopolis; ST. JEROME, and others. Now translated out 
of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Litt.D. D.Litt, Keeper of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 

These volumes will for the first time make available for the general 
English reader the famous ‘Book of Paradise’ by Palladine 
Hieronymus, and others; ‘The Sayings of the Fathers’ of the 
Egyptian Desert by various hands; and the ‘Life of St. Anthony the 
Great’ by Anastasius—works of the greatest intrinsic value as a 
record of manners and of the social dispensations of the Eremites and 
Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert, even apart from their equally strong 
religious and historical interest as a light upon early Alexandrian 
Christianity. 

MARIE DE MEDICI AND THE COURT 
OF FRANCE IN THE XVII. CENTURY. M. LOUIS BATIFFOL, 
The Translation will have for a Frontispiece a Reproduction of a 
fine Engraving of the Queen, dated 1601, 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


The MEDICI Series of Coloured Reproductions 


after the Old Masters. 


(Further Announcements. ) 


Please write for a full Prospectus and Note. 


V. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


(Colour Surface of Plate about 16 by 12 inches). 


VI. LORENZO DI CREDI 


(Colour Surface, 17) by 12 inches). 


VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI 


(ascribed to) 
(Colour Surface, 19} by 15 inches). 


VIII. BOTTICELLI 


(Colour Surface, 36 by 214 inches). 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE says :—‘‘The elaborate chromo-lithographs of the Arundel Society 


(Feb.) 
the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. = 
THE ANNUNCIATION. After  (farch.) 
the Painting in Tempera on Wooden 
Panel now in the Uffizi Gallery, 15s. 
Florence. net. 
THE VIRGIN IN ADORATION.  (April.) 
After the Painting in Tempera on 15s 
Wooden Panel, purchased in 1903 by ¥ 
the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. net. 
THE BIRTH OF VENUS. Afterthe (Oct) 
Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel, 25s. 
now in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. net. 


have been surpassed, not only in the substitution of photographic accuracy of detail for careful manual 


copying, but also in clearness, freshness, and variety of hues. 


and at so reasonable a rate, has ever before been offered to the public. 
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